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monstrous. It is an invitation to brutes 
to insult every woman they come across 
after dark. This is not the age or the 
country for judges of this sort. ‘There 
are twenty-feur hours in the legal as well 
as in the sidereal day in the United States, 
irrespective of sex,” says the V. Y. World. 
“e- 

Judge Kennedy would probably be very 

much surprised if it were claimed that it is 


no er-me to rob a dishonest man, or to 


| murder a man who has taken human life. 


2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cente | 


He knows perfectly well that the law owes 


| protection to all citizens against brutal 


Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copics of the | 


Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


CONCERNING THE BALLOT, 


BY MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


“A yoting woman! Ah!” said he, 
“That's something I would hate to see! 
A woman shy and sweet should be, 
And rule at home all modestlee.” 

He softly stroked his ample knee. 

“But women ought to vote!’’ said she. 


“The women, they are moved,” said he, 
“By impulse, as you must agree; 

They might be won by sophistree, 

By arguments and subtietee.” 

He poked with anxious pokes his knee. 
“But women ought to vote!” said she. 


’ 


“To wield the ballot, calls,’ 
“For strength and for integritee, 
And power to solve with certaintee 
The problems of the centuree.” 

He spread his hands upon his knee. 


said he, 


“But women ought to vote!” said she. 


This man, a candidate was he, 

A city oflicer to be. 

Just then the door-bell jingled free,— 
A sable son of Afrikee 

Had called the candidate to see; 
“What does you pay for votes?” asked he. 
The candidate, uneasiiee, 

With nervous hand caressed his knee; 
“Call round election day,” said he, 
“With Patsey Mack and John Magee.” 
Then held the door all graciouslee, 
With candidatish courtesee. 


“Is that a voter?’ queried she. 
“That he is strong, I must agree; 
But can he solve with certaintee 
The problems of the centuree?” 
The orator no more spake he, 
But madly pounded on his knee. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Wellesley College has just received an 
endowment from Professor Horsford, so 
wise and munificent as to deserve the 
thanks of every friend of the higher edu- 
vation of women. It will create not only 
one of the world’s great libraries, but a 
woman's literary, scientific, and artistic 
centre. The Wellesley library will not 
only be a means of research, but the pro- 
fessors and meritorious students of the 
college will share the bounty. It places a 
perpetual premium on good work done 
both by the faculty and by the undergrad- 
uates. Wellesley will hereafter have no 
difficulty in securing the best women 
teachers that the country can afford, and 
will doubtless be able to perpetuate its 
presidency from among itsown graduates. 
In his presentation address, Prof. Hors- 
ford said: 
Iam persuaded that, with each acces- 
sion of privilege of a larger academic life. 
the high attainments of the classes, and 
the growth and weight of character which 
give to scholarly equipment and training 
their highest efficiency, will be enriched 
With an added dignity and sweetness and 
grace, which, real as refinement, will be 
lasting as the virtues of the loadstone in 
all their future lives. 


we 
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The denial to women of equal protection 
by law, growing out of their disfranchise- 
ment, has just had a new and startling 
illustration in Ohio. A police judge in 
Toledo, O., named Kennedy, has decided 
that no honest woman has any oceasion to 
be out alone in the streets of his city as 
late as half-past ten o’clock in the evening, 
and that if a woman is insulted in the 
Street at that time or after, no one is re- 
sponsible for it but herself. An individual 
whom a policeman seems to have made 
the mistake of arresting for an insult of 
the description in question, was discharged 
by the judge on this ground. It is not 
true that most honest women do not find 
it necessary to be out in the street alone 
48 late as half-past ten. Many do, and 
some occasionally find it convenient to use 
the streets later than that, whether it is 
actually necessary or not. The theory 
that they have no right to be there is ab- 
Surd. and the proposition that they have 
ho right to the protection of law if they 
are there is simply atrocious. The decis- 
‘on mentioned is not only ludicrous but 








violence, without regard to their personal 


merits or denierits. But his decision in the 


: ; as oft cme. | case of the woman in question is based 
ecimen copies sent on receipt o wo-cent stamp. | -. 2 : 
- | upon the assumption that there is a class 


of women who are outliws, and have no 
personal rights that men are bound to re- 
spect. The late Judge May. of this city, 
took similar ground « few years since, 
when he dismissed the case of a man 
caught in the act of assaulting a woman at 
night on Boston Common. But publie in 
dignation rebuked him so severely that no 


judge in this city is likely to express him- 


self hereafter with such frank brutality. 
Meanwhile the fact remains that in all our 
cities the police habitually violate the per- 
sonal rights of an unfortunate class of 
women by arbitrary and causeless arrests, 
and that such women are insulted, beaten, 
robbed, and murdered with comparative 
impunity. 
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Rev. 8. F. Jewell, of Racine College, 
prepared a full and able argument in favor 
of letting women vote in parish meetings, 
which was published just before the recent 
annua! meeting of the Episcopal diocese 
of Cljcago. It is curious to see how pre- 
cisely the same argumeuts are used against 
woman suffrage in parish meetings as 
against woman suffrage in general; and 
they certainly apply as well in one case as 
in the other. Mr. Jewell’s logic in reply- 
ing to them is unanswerable, and sooner or 
later the diocese will have to come around 


' to his opinion. 
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The defeat of the Home Rule bill in 
England is to Irishmen what the defeat of 
the woman suffrage bill in this country is 
to women. In each case the final triumph 
is only deferred. Boyle O'Reilly and John 
kK. Fitzgerald accept the Lrish defeat in the 
same spirit, and with the same hopeful 
forward to success, with which 
woinan suffragists anticipate the triumph 
of their cause. The pity is that so many 
Irishmen, striving for equal rights for 
themselves, oppose equal rights for wom- 


looking 


en. But a just cause sooner or later is sure 
to win. Its right is its might. 
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tev. S. J. Barrows, of the Christian 
Register, sent a capital reminder to the 
Dorchester meeting for woman suffrage, 
last Monday. After saying: “Since I 
spoke twice on the subject last week, I need 
hardly tell you that I thoroughly believe 
in woman suffrage. It is the logical ne- 
cessity of enlarging woman’s sphere to the 
full scope of her capacity. Lam glad to 
find how many Dorchester people believe 
in it,” he added: ‘*Dorchester once de- 
clined to introduce railroads because they 
were dangerous innovations. Woman suf- 
frage may also seem dangerous to some. 
But it is one of the highways of our mod- 
ern civilization. [ hope Dorchester people 
will aot stand in way of the locomotive. 
When this political highway is completed 
from Massachusetts to Washington Terri- 
tory, it will be found as indispensable as 
the Pacific railroad. Mr. Banks will tell 
you how it works at the other side; I think 
it will work just as well here.” 


_——_—- oF eo 


The Chicago Times has an editorial en- 
titled ‘*Fallacies of the Female Suffragists,” 
which is a curiosity, in its way. The 
writer begins by asserting that the raisin 
@ etre (sic) of government is the protec- 
tion of property. We thought it was, pri- 
marily, the protection of persons. Cer- 
tainly government punishes the man who 
cuts a throat more severely than the one 
who cuts a purse. ‘The Times goes on to 
argue, with logic as defective as its French, 
that only those who are able to fight in 
defence of property have any right to vote. 
Of course this would rule out about a 
third of our present voters, including some 
of the wisest and best. The Times per- 
haps has an uncomfortable sub-conscious- 
ness that there are men who are not fit for 
military service, for it says that ‘ta nation 
of invalids or of centenarians could not 
sustain itself... Anda nation of men 





alone could not sustain itself for more 
than oue generation. Women do not ren- 
der military service, but it seems to some 
of us that they render equivalent service 
by k-eping up the supply of soldiers, 
and promoting the prosperity of the coun- 
try in mauy peaceful ways. 


~-- coe ——— 


Having decided that women have no 
right to vote, the 7imes tries to show that 
it would be highly inexpedient to let them 
do so. It says: 

**Woman, considered in the abstract, is 
of course « superior being; but differen- 
tiated into species she presents herself in 
a great variety of aspects, many of them 
not alluring, and some of them appalling. 
As in the nursery, so after she has attained 
the voting age, *When she is good she is 
very good indeed, but when she is bad she 
is horrid,’ ” 

And it is assumed, as always in this 
style of argument, that women as a class 
are “horrid.” ‘The Times says: 

**+At her best, she would be a capricious, 
illogical, and impulsive voter; at her 
worst, she would be simply unspeakable.’ 
‘Her addition to the electorate would mean 
the incorporation of a great mass of vice 
and ignorance.’ ‘It is only necessary to 
instance the unsexed creatures in petti- 
coats who, like their prototypes of the 
French revolution and the Paris commune, 
have within the last fortnight in Chicago, 
given rein to blood thirsty instinets at 
scenes of violence and slaughter. These 
are women—God save the mark—and will 
be voters if the movement succeeds.’ ” 

Any one might suppose, from this, that 
Herr Most was a woman, and that the Chi- 
‘ago mob had consisted of a hundred 
women to one man, instead of conversely. 
Such articles as this do more to help the 
suffrage cause than the best eloquence of 
George William Curtis. By their folly 
and insolence, and undisguised contempt 
for women, they rouse the indignation of 
every self-respecting woman who reads 
them, whether she has ever wanted to vote 
or not. Tell women that they are too an- 
gelic to vote, an? some of them will be 
flattered. Tell them that they are too 
silly and vicious to vote, and they will 
know what to think. 


o- -— 


Dr. R. M. Hodges read to the Massachu- 


| setts Medical Society this week a paper on 





the health of girls. He holds that the 
chief causes of trouble are not study, but 
‘fatigue, insufticient sleep, and want of an 
adequate breakfast.” He says: 

*The alleged overpressure in schools is, 
in the main, a fallacious assumption. 
Sound study is an advantage, if the gener- 
al rules of health are attended to, and for 
one youthful person injured by excessive 
application, there are a hundred whose 
physical condition is deteriorated by want 
of wholesome mental exercise. ‘I'ne special 
provocatives of ‘delicate health’ in young 
females are in great part social. ‘The 
deleterious influences of a multiplicity of 
engagements, of the exacting demands of 
ambition, fashion, and gayety—and not 
unfrequently, an early betrothal—are in- 
tensified by the capacity for endurance 
which belongs to the so-called weaker sex. 
A girl can tire out her partners in the 
‘german,’ one after another, and a feeble 
wife can carry her baby twice as long as 
her athletic husband. ‘he more strain 
there is upon the strength of, women, the 
more completely do they forget themselves 
and their material wants. They submit, 
and give no signs of their emotions, to the 
depressing influences of misfortune or an 
unhappy home. ‘They sufler and are si- 
lent with what have been called ‘bad-hus- 
band headaches.’ ‘They stifle a wounded 
pride which is deep in proportion to the 
smallness of the family income, and yield 
to the aggressive attacks of neurotic influ- 
ences (the least wearing of which may be 
the mental), only when the limited energy 
their bodies possess is exhausted, and 
which, when once lost, they rarely have 
the physical capacity or power of mechan- 
isin to replace.” 


- 
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Two clever Buffalo girls of good social 
position have lately set an example which 
should win them the commendation of sen- 
sible people. Instead of adding themselves 
to the surplus of school-teachers, or try- 
ing to earn money on the sly by doing art 
embroidery, they have had the courage 
and common-sense to open a dressmaking 
establishment—if so loud-sounding a term 
properly describes a very modest begin- 
ning in their own home. On occasions in 
the past when one of the sisters has ac- 
commodated a friend in an emergency by 
fitting a waist or making a gown for her, 
the remark has invariably been:—‘*Why, 
you ought to go into the dressmaking busi- 
ness.” This spring the young ladies began 
very quietly, without advertising, to work 
for their acquaintances, and so widely has 
the fact of their success spread, that now 
they have orders to fill, a month ahead, and 
more coming in every day. 








FATHER BODFISH vs. WOMAN 

The extract from Father Bodfish’s ser- 
mon, given elsewhere, furnishes no new 
arguments against woman suffrage. It 
merely runs over the old catchwords,— 
‘‘unsex,” “degrade.” “sphere,” ete. ‘To 
this it is enough to reply that it cannot un- 
sex any woman to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the affairs of her country, nor de- 
grade her to recognize her opinion as 
worthy of being counted. 

Father Bodfish says: ‘The charm, the 
influence of woman, is in that purity that 
comes from living in a sphere apart from 
us.” ‘This might be said of a cloistered 
nun. It cannot rationally be said of the 
average woman, who lives in the house 
with one or more men, gets their break- 
fast in the same room with them, sits with 
them at table while they eat it, associates 
with them in every relation of life from 
the cradle to the grave, and goes with them 
to every kind of meeting except town- 
meeting. If it were true that women could 
not meet men without contamination, it 
would speak ill for masculine suftrage. 
As Gail Hamilton said: “If men are so 
bad that they cannot be trusted to vote 
with women, is it beyond question that 
they ought to be trusted to vote for wo- 
men?” 

Father Bodfish says that wives should 
not ‘‘usurp the places of their husbands at 
the polls.” A wife does not usurp her 
husband's place when she takes her own 
place there beside him, any more than the 
son does who goes with his father to vote. 
Nor is it easy to see why it should bea 


SUFFRAGE, 


more frightful possibility for a man to | 


“find his will opposed and thwarted at 
the polls by his daughter” than by his 
son. 

Father Bodfish declares that ‘Almighty 
God never intended it” (woman suffrage). 
This is conclusive, if true. But how does 
Father Bodtish know? If the will of Al- 
mighty God can be guessed at by the plain 
course of events, He does intend it, most 
unmistakably. ‘'wenty years ago, women 
could not vote anywhere. ‘l'o-day they 
have school suffrage in twelve States, full 
suffrage in three ‘Territories, and municipal 
suffrage in England, Scotland, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and British 
Columbia. ‘The tendency of the times is 
so evident that even opponents of woman 
suffrage mournfully admit that it is ‘cer- 
tainly coming.” 

Father Bodfish’s attitude ought to be re- 
assuring to those who fear woman suffrage 
will throw the government into the hands 
of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘The ner- 
vous type of Protestant, who lives in dread 
of the supremacy of Rome, always regards 
the Catholic clergy as exceptionally shrewd 
and far-seeing where their own interests 
are concerned, and as absolutely unscrupu- 
lous in grasping at any means of increas- 
ing the power of the Church. Then, if 
woman suffrage will increase the power of 
the Church, why do we not find the Roman 
Catholic clergy in favor of it? 

The Roman Catholic Church, as such, 
has never taken ground either for or 
against woman suffrage. Every priest or 
layman is free to entertain what views he 
chooses upon that subject, and occasionally 
we find some prominent ecclesiastic taking 
ground in its favor, like Bishop Spaulding. 
As a rule, however, the Roman Catholic 
clergy are opposed. Is it not obvious that 
if their special aims would be greatly pro- 
moted by woman suffrage, this fact would 
have overcome their conservatism and in- 
clined them in its favor, as has happened 
with the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union? 

We are constantly told that Catholic 
women are more under church influence 
than the men. The women are, no doubt, 
more faithful than the men in following 
the moral and ceremonial laws of the 
church; but when a sectarian issue enters 
into an election—which is not the case one 
time in fifty—Catholic men stand by their 
own side as sharply as the women could 
do. Men of all creeds are as ready as 
women to fight for their religion, if not as 
ready to live by it. 

But, in a country where Roman Catholic 
women are not more numerous than Roman 
Catholic men, and where the great major- 
ity of both men and women are Protest- 
ants, woman suffrage can make very lit- 
tle difference either way. Meanwhile, ner- 
vous Protestants may comfort themselves 
by asking—If woman suffrage will in- 
crease the power of the Catholic Church, 
and if Catholic priests always favor what 
will strengthen the power of the Church. 
why is it that they do not favor woman 
suffrage? A. 8. B. 








CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss NELLIE BRIGHTMAN is leading ed- 
itorial writer of the Duluth Daily News. 

Mary ANDERSON is to have her portrait 
painted in character, as “Salammbo,” by 
Alma ‘Tadema. 

Mrs. SENATOR SHERMAN has left Wash- 
ington for Manstield, O., to look after her 
garden and farm. 

Mrs. MAry Seymour HOWELL, of Al- 
bany, N. Y, has a new lecture entitled 
“Suffrage Scenes in a Capital City.” 

Mrs. SARAH K. BoLTON has in press 
‘Stories from Life,” a collection of stories ; 
published by 'T. J. Crowell & Co. 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN will speak on 
the Indian Question at thecoming meeting 
of the Progressive Friends, at Longwood, 
Penn. 

Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON is actively en- 
gaged in an enterprise for reaching the 
poor with first-class lectures and reading 
matter. 

THE PRINCESS OF ZANZIBAR, sister of 
the present Sultan, has received European 
culture, and is about to publish in Berlin a 
volume of imnemoirs. 

THE QUEEN REGENT of Spain will 
maintain and educate at her private ex- 
pense the children of those who perished 
in the recent tornado at Madrid. 

Miss MURFREEF (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock) is not engaged to Dr. Hanchett, of 
New York, as has been widely reported. 
The lady and gentleman have never been 
introduced. 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON has been passing 
the winter at West Pittston, N. Y., with 
her aged mother. Miss Dickinson may 
return to the lecture platform, but will 
probably not return to the stage. 

tev. AUGUSTA J. CHAPIN has been in- 
stalled as pastor of Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Ill. On the Sunday following her 
installation, she received thirty members 
into the church. Her ministry opens with 
excellent promise. 

Mrs. BECKET, widow of the well-known 
comedian Henry Becket, is said to be suc- 
cessful in literary pursuits. Two of her 
plays have been accepted by New York 
managers, and she makes a good income 
by story-writing. 

Miss Arice B. Foster, of Malden, 
Mass., a graduate of Dr. Sargent’s school 
in Cambridge, has been engaged by the 
Women’s Industrial and Educational 
Union of Buftalo to assume charge of 
their new gymnasium in the autumn. 

Mrs. ‘THORNDIKE PROCTOR has been re- 
elected president of the Salem Seaman’s 
Orphan and Children’s Friend Society. 
She is ninety-five years of age, but pre- 
sided at the recent meeting. ‘he society 
was organized in 1839 and incorporated in 
1841. 

JESSIE BENTON FREMONT has made a 
decided impression upon the social life of 
Washington during the past season. She 
retains that wonderful charm of conversa- 
tion which formerly made her famous, and 
wherever she is found, is always surround- 
ed by enthusiastic admirers. 

Dr. MARIA WHITE, a sister of Miss 
Narcissa White, lately graduated with 
honor at the Woman’s Medical College in 
Baltimore, where she received the prize 
in surgery. She has studied medicine to 
fit herself for missionary work in India, 
whither she will go in the fall to take 
charge of a hospital. 

Mrs. MORRISON, the wife of the con- 
gressman, is a frequent visitor in the 
House of Representatives. When Mr. 
Morrison takes the floor, especially if any 
revenue matter is under consideration, she 
listens eagerly, but without any emotion 
expressed in her face; she seems to be 
giving a critical hearing to his arguments 
with the view of discussing them after- 
ward. She is said to be fully abreast with 
her husband in politicaleconomy. All his 
tariff bills have been prepared with her 


assistance. She is a tireless reader of po- 
litico-economic works. 
Miss AspBy E. Davis, a young but 


wide-awake teacher in one of the schools 
of Warner, N. H., was startled a few days 
since by falling ashes and sparks from the 
wall above, where the stove-pipe entered 
the chimney. With great presence of 
mind, she had the books and other mova- 
bles carried out, and then, mounting the 
wood-pile in the hall, ascended to the lo- 
cality of the fire, which was making rapid 
headway. She called on the children to 
bring water, and tearing away the plaster- 
ing with her hands, extinguished the 
flames and saved the building. 
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GOVERNMENT BY A WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

While reading a compendium of Spanish 
History by Escosura. I came across an ac- 
count of a remarkable woman who lived 
in the thirteenth century. This was Dofia 
Maria. At the death of her husband she 
was created regent of the kingdom, her 
son, Don Fernando, being barely ten years 
old. Her career shines with singular bril- 
liancy in an age when the history of one 
reign after another is nothing but a suc- 
cession of court intrigues, rebellions, and 
assassinations, with scarcely one noble or 
generous act to relieve the dreary monoto- 
ny. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 

Richmond, Ind. 


It was not easy for a warlike and turbu- 
lent nobility, accustomed to resist the au- 
thority even of a firm and vigorous prince, 
to submit of its own free will to that ofa 
tender child like Don Fernando LV., or to 
the government of a woman without expe- 
rience. Nevertheless, Dojia Maria possess- 
ed eminent abilities. Her subjects had more 
than one occasion to admire her political 
wisdom and to praise her magnanimity and 
far-sightedness. Don Juan, the brother of 
the deceased king, in spite of the horror 
with which he had inspired the Mvuors by 
former atrocities, found in them a support 
in pressing his pretentions to the throne. 
But the Queen, restoring to him the prop- 
erty and honors of which he had been de- 
prived during the previous reign, brought 
him back into the line of his duty, and 
made him recognize the new sovereign. 
She stopped the hostile preparations of the 
king of Portugal, yielding to him the 
frontier places which he claimed. By an 
adjustment of differences she reconciled 
the Houses of Haro and Saree, which had 
united against her, and drew them back to 
submission. Dofia Maria, by sacrificing 
territory and confining the limits of her 
son’s empire, had no other object than 
that of maintaining peaee and satisfying 
the impulses of her humane and compas- 
sionate heart. She gave up the title and 
power of regent which she held by her 
husband’s will and also by the vote of the 





the court of Lisbon was favorable to the 
latter. 

‘The young king, reconciling himself by 
the mediation of the Queen with Don Juan, 
who had again revolted, iimproved this 
moment of peace to march against the 
Moors, capturing Gibraltar, and laying 
seige to Algeviras, which he would have 
taken if the Infante Don Juan had not with- 
drawn with his troops, inducing others to 
imitate his evil example. The king, not 
tinding himself in a condition to continue 
the war, accepted the peace which the 
king of Granada offered him with the 
cession of Besmar and Quesada. ‘The In- 
fante Don Juan had so often offended the 
majesty of the sovereign, and abused his 
generosity, that Fernando, forgetting in 
wrath what he owed to his own dignity, 
resolved to be freed of him by a means re- 
pugnant to humanity and justice. Know- 
ing that Don Juan was coming to Burgos, 
the king posted armed men in the road to 
assassinate him. But Don Juan, advised by 
the Queen of this horrible plot, avoided it, 
and the indignation which it caused aug- 
mented the number of his partisans. 

The disturbances which had agitated the 
kingdom during the minority of Fernan- 
do were now renewed with greater ani- 
mosity during that of his son and succes- 
sor. His grandmother having refused the 
regency. his uncles, Don Juan and Don 
Pedro, disputed for it between themselves 
with great heat. In the end it was decreed 
by the Cortes of Valladolid that each of 
them should exercise it in those cities 
which were willing to recognize him, the 
(Jueen taking charge of the education of 
the prince. 

‘The death of the two regents in a disas- 
trous war against the Moors gave an op- 
portunity to others to aspire to their dig- 
nity. New rivals appeared who contended 
for it with the greatest fury. ‘The Queen, 
with all her wisdom and prudence, not be- 
ing able to mitigate the rancor with which 
each of these pretenders maintained his 
rights, hinted to them that she would make 
known her decision by the Legate of the 
Pope, who had come to pacify them. But 
her health was too delicate to resist so 
many disturbances, and she had to suc- 
cumb, to the great regret of all who knew 
her talents and virtues. Even the rivals 
did homage to the memory of this most 
virtuous princess, suspending hostilities 





Cortes, in favor of a new pretender, the 
Infante Don Enrique. She yielded her 
right so as not to foment a rivalry which 
might be prejudicial to the interests of her 
son, and she reserved nothing but the care 
of his education and person. 

It was not long before the throne was 
stirred to its very foundations by a secret 
and dangerous league between the kings 
of France, Aragon, and Portugal to uphold 
Don Alphonso de la Cerda. He was fa- 
vored also by the king of Granada, who 
hoped to draw some advantage from these 
dissensions. The Infante Don Juan also 
entered into this confederacy, attracted 
by the hope of obtaining the kingdoms of 
Galicia and Leon as a reward of his faith- 
lessness; the House of Lara also joined it 
to revenge the preference which the court 
had given to the House of Haro. ‘The dis- | 
sensions of these rebels came to the knowl- 
edge of the Queen Regent at the same time 
as the news that the kingdom of Leon and 
Galicia had fallen into the power of Don 
Juan, and that Alphonso de la Cerda had 
been proclaimed king of Castile, in Laha- 
gun, by the armies of Aragon and Portu- 
gal. But Alphonso, badly advised. instead 
of marching upon the capital, stopped to 
lay siege to Mayorga, occupied by the 
Queen's troops. An energetic defence | 
made by these, with a panie which oe- | 
curred, forced him to abandon the enter- 
prise. Don Juan, after temporarily oceu- 
pying Leon and Galicia, having given up 
the hope of entering Burgos, fled to the king 
of Portugal. The Infante Don En ique, 
who was defending Andalusia against the 
Moors, met witha grievous fate. Crushed 
in the first battle, he made peace upon 
such hard conditions that the Queen was un- 
willing to ratify them, preferring the final 
chances of war to an ignominious peace. 
The following year peace was brought 
about on condition that the King Don Fer- 
nando should marry Dojfia Constanza, In- 
fanta of Portugal, and that Don Alphonso 
should marry Dojfia Beatriz, Infanta of 
Castile. 

If the plans of the Queen had not been 
thwarted by the intrigues of the rebels, 
she would have given her people a happy 
reign. She called upon the nation to scat- 
ter the tempest which her enemies had 
raised against her. Making a report of 
her operations to the Cortes at Valladolid, 
these were unanimously approved and car- 
ried out. The Infante Don Juan, thor- 
oughly frightened, abandoned the vain 
hope of reigning in Leon and Galicia, and | 
took an oath of fidelity to the monarch of 
Castile. The moment appeared to have 
come when the factions which had agi- 
tated the kingdom had become quiet, and 
when Dona Maria could re-establish the 
glory of the country, and instruct her 
son, a youth without experience, in re- 
straining his enemies and working for the 
good of his subjects. But dissensions 
which menaced Castile from Navarre again 
salled her attention. With prudence she 
was svon able to allay them, but upon her 
return she saw with bitter grief that the 
perfidious suggestions of Don Juan and 
the House of Lara had withdrawn from her 
the heart of her son, leading him to dis- 
trust his own mother, and inducing him to 
declare chat he would take the government 
upon himself. The multitude, always a 
triend of innovation, applauded this pre- | 
sumptuous measure, and the court favor- | 
ites were able to distract the gaze of the | 
people by celebrating with the greatest 
magniticence the projected marriage of the 
king with the Infanta of Portugal, Dojia | 
Constanza. I[f the Queen’s natural sweet- | 
ness of disposition did not permit her to 
oppose by force the will of her son, neither 
did her maternal tenderness leave her a 
quiet spectator of his rash acts. She 
sought to aid him with her counsels; but 
these were cast aside, and she tasted the 
bitterness of seeing him take the king of 
Portugal as an arbiter of his differences 
with the king of Aragon. The decision of 











during the year of her death. 
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FANCIES IN BIRCH BARK, 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

A book recently written, **The What-to- 
do Club,” suggests various ways in which 
young girls can earn money, a modest 
competence in fact, without going out into 
the world and battling with men in profes- 
sional or clerical work. Some women are 
so constituted that they are willing to 
mingle with the whirl and excitement of 
the every-day working world. 

There are thousands of girls in factories, 
stores, and dressmakers’ shops who earn a 
scant livelihood ; others who engage in the 
ministry, law, and medicine; and_ still 
others who have branched out in new de- 
partments, as cabinet-makers, draughts- 
women and mechanics; there are a num- 
ber who are not forced by poverty to earn 
their own living, or have not ambition 
enongh to brave public opinion and work 
for one-half of a man’s wages. 

Yet these girls do not wish to feel whol- 
ly dependent upon parents in moderate 
circumstances. ‘The key-note of an Amer- 
ican girl's nature is independence. Wom- 
en wish for some employment that will 
enable them to have finer clothes and pleas- 
anter home surroundings. Many wish to 
prove the maxim: “It is more blessed 
give than to receive.” But their gifts have 
to be valued by the good-will accompany- 
ing them and not by the intrinsic merit of 
the article itself, for their purse is never 
full. Some may wish to perfect them- 
selves in the languages, or in music, or 
have a taste for collecting books or paint- 
ings, or have some of the thousand and one 
wishes which come to a poor girl. 

The book referred to gives instances of 
girls’ earning several hundred dollars per 
annum by cultivating strawberries or cut 
flowers, raising poultry, or keeping bees. 
Unfortunately this cannot suit all girls. 

A Maine lady has started a lucrative 
business. [It can be carried out within 
one’s home without interfering with house- 
hold duties. This is making and painting 
birch-bark baskets. Does not the name 
bring up a hundred dainty fancies? ‘lhe 
lady in question is a wealthy woman from 
Maine's (Jueen City, on the Penobscot. In 
her spare hours, during the last eighteen 
months, she has sold a thousand dollars’ 
worth of these unique designs. As she 
does not need the money, she has spent it 
in helping young girls to do something for 
their own support. 

She has a contract with an old, dusky, 
Tarratine Indian to furnish her, and her 
alone, with baskets. She ornaments them, 
and sells them for a good round sum. ‘To 
be sure, she has more than the average tal- 
ent in painting. 

This thought has not as yet spread to 
Boston and New York. In Maine, and 
soon everywhere, it will be the fashion to 
wear these quaint devices in bark upon the 
arm instead of the regulation shopping- 
bag. In place of the stylish “grip” of al- 
ligator-skin, a bark satchel will be used in 
travelling, or at least in going to summer 
resorts. ‘There can be no question of their 
selling, if they are well painted, and there 
are dozens of young ladies who can paint 





well enough for this purpose ‘The baskets 
are made in various shapes, three and four- 
sided, with neat little covers and handles. 
The popular taste is to have a bright yel- 
low bow tied to the handle, although that 
is arranged by the taste of the owner. 
These bark baskets are carefully made and 
wear well. 

The old Indian sachem makes, on all 
sides but one, queer figures in different 
kinds of bark. In «a dark basket will be 
light shades of bark, and vice versa. These 
devices show the fantastic tendencies of 
the Indian mind. ‘They may be old sym- 
bolic figures of the tribe. Strange eyes, 
rudely shaped pipes, or it may be what he 
saw in his dreams,—headless horses, leg- 
less men, squirming fish, and other shapes 
untranslatable to the white man’s mind. 

If a young girl wished to enter into this 
pursuit, and do it all by herself, she could 
take lessons from some Indian, buying no 
doubt cheaply his method of preparing 
the bark and forming the figures. As for 
the painting on the remaining side, a few 
suggestions would bring a score of others | 
to the brain of the artist. A dainty bunch 
of clover, daisies, golden-rod, or any wild 
flower; a landscape scene, as a souvenir of 
the place whence the bark came; a sea- 
shore, a woodland scene, a few straight 
silver birches, a child's face, a couple un- 
der an umbrella,—all would give a good 
effect. Human experiences are compara- 
tively narrow. What has come to one 
man’s life has been experienced by a thou- 
sand others. Any scene drawn from real 
life would appeal more strongly to eye and 
purse than a purely idyllic painting. 

Every conceivable sort of a basket could 
be made from bark. Wood baskets, with 
open-fire scenes, would be appropriate. 
Waste-paper baskets, exquisite little work- 
baskets, shopping-baskets with original 
designs painted in gay colors, would find 
a ready sale. Line some of them with 
delicate pink, blue, or yellow satins, and 
tie on coquettish bows. 

Girls who can paint, but who do not as- 
pire to an artist’s fame, would do well no 
longer to paint scallop-shells, tambour- 
ines, panels, etc., for the market is already 
flooded with them. Let them make friends 
with some Indian sagamore, set him to 
work on their designs, see that he works 
for them alone. They may not grow rich 
in the business, but they will earn spend- | 
ing money, for the public will pay for 
novelties. ‘They will be happy in their em- 
ployment, and will no longer fret because 
they are pinched in their expenditures. 

LOUISE WHEELER. 
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A WOMAN'S INVENTION, 


photographer who has introduced the 
| water-light into his studio. In taking 


judging from the splendid effect water has 





The Pall Mall Gazette deseribes an in- 
vention of great importance made by a 
woman. In saying that women “are tak- 
ing out patents every year,” however, it 
unintentionally does less than justice to the 
inventive powers of the gentler sex. In 
the United States, women take out on an 
average three or four patents a week. 

‘““Women are declared by cynics (writes 
one of our representatives) never to have 
invented anything. But the cynics, as us- 
ual, are wrong, and women are taking out 
patents every year. The latest case in 
poit.. may be seen in Victoria Street, where 
every evening when darkness sets in, the 
area of the St. Margaret's offices is bright- 
ly illuminated. ‘The light which runs 
clear and white to the furthest end of 
the area, measuring 120 feet, falls also 
through the glass door along the passage 
where the lady inventors have their wo: k- 
room. It proceeds from a lantern ingen- 
iously hung to show the water light to full | 
advantage. ‘lhe room in which the Misses | 
Heale exhibit their invention, and make 
their experiments (says one of our repre- | 
sentatives, who recently visited the ladies 
to learn whether this patented new light | 





was another proof of the fallacy that wom- 
en lack the power of invention) is half 
workshop, half fairy palace. Glass globes 
and tubes of sl] sizes are ranged on long 
shelves, gas-burners lie about, the table is 
strewn with drawings and designs, and a | 
net of India-rubber tubes is loosely trail- 
ing about. But the walls, the recesses be- | 
tween the windows, and the ceiling sparkle | 
and glitter with chandeliers and lanterns, | 
from which the light is blazing through | 
surrounding globes filled with water and 
reflected a hundred-fold in the rows of 
small ornamental globes, which are pend- 
ing from each lamp or lantern intended for 
the lighting of rooms. Now they are | 
violet-colored, again they are made to look | 
like clear amber. and in yet another lamp | 
to glitter like priceless diamonds or burn- | 
ing rubies. A large stand of wrought | 
iron, each branch ending in a tulip-shaped | 
globe, in the heart of which the light is | 
glowing, has already found its purchaser, | 
and will soon make the light to shine as | 

| 

| 


daylight in the wide hall of its owner. 
Otherwise the latest ‘light of the future,’ 
as its inventresses confidently call it, is as | 
yet little known, having only recently been 
brought to full perfection. ‘It is two years 
since I first began to work at it,” said Miss 
Heale to our representative, ‘and it was by 
a mere chance that I discovered it. We 
had a little foreign bird, an Australian 
Roselle, which had been brought from the 
South of France. ‘The little thing seemed 
cold, and we put its cage before the fire. 
Then I noticed that the firelight, shining 
through the bird's water on its head, so 
brightened and beautified the plumage that 
the idea occurred to me that all light might 
perhaps be improved by means of water. 








I began at once to make experiments; the 


just and thoughtful enough to have the 


| had decided to 


| their purchase to cook and distribute to 





first few days with ordinary water bottles ; 
[tried every possible way [ could think of, 
and the result was always the same; the 
light which fell through pure water was 
always far more intense. ‘Then I told my 
sister, and we continued our experiments 
together. We knew that lace-makers, 
boot-makers, and others use glass globes 
to get intensified light, but their light only 
falls on one spot, and our endeavor was to 
make the same powerful, brilliant light 
shine all round. ‘That was the great difli- 
culty, and that, I believe, is where all for- 
mer experiments have failed. However, 
we overcame the difficulty at last, and after 
numberless experiments and two years’ in- 
cessant work we have succeeded in obtain- 
ing not only an intense, certain, steady 
light, but a safe, cheap, and practicable 
one which is in every way suitable for gen- 
eraladaptation. It can be easily and inex- 
pensively adjusted in each of its various 
forms; for instance, we could light a room 
of 100 feet square at a cost of a farthing an 
hour, and then it is not an ordinary, but a 
brighter light than has yet been obtained. 
For street, shop, and railway lighting we 
have every kind of lamp, and as ship and 
beacon lights we have no doubt that our 
invention will prove invaluable. Last 
winter we tried an experiment in a dense 
fog, and found then that the water-light 
has the power, peculiar to itself, of pene- 
trating the fog and raising it like a canopy 
overhead, the light itself remaining bright 
and clear underneath, and lighting the 
distance of 140 feet, and we could read 
medium-sized type at a distance of 50 feet 
from the source of light. And that ex- 
periment we made with a lamp costing a 
farthing an hour.’ 

**But what about the water in the 
globes—is not that a constant source of 
trouble when it has to be renewed, or 
freezes in winter, or the globes burst from 
the heat?’ ‘No. no; all this has been con- 
sidered. You see the water in the globein 
this room—well, it hus been in there for 
eight months, and it is still as clear as it 
was on the first day. Of course we filter 
it very carefully, and when now and again 
it has to be renewed, this can easily be 
done. As to its freezing in winter, we 
have found that a few grains of salt keep 
it from freezing; and about the danger of 
the globes bursting from heat, I can only 
say that in all our experiments we have not 
had a single accident. As far as that goes, 
no danger need be apprehended.’ 

**We have lately had a photograph 
taken by the water light; it was done in 
tive seconds less than it can be done by 
electric light. and, as you can see for 
yourself, it could not be better and clearer 
had it be.u done by daylight.’ With this 
Miss Heale produced a really excellent 
photograph of a lady done, by a London 


leave of the enterprising ladies, they once 
more expressed to me their confidence in 
the success of their invention, saying that 
several scientific men who had seen the 
light had ail expressed their opinion that, 


on light, there would probably be in the 
future little light without water. ‘Every- 
body can judge about this for himself or 
herself,’ said Miss Heale, in conclusion; 
‘we are here every evening exhibiting the 
light. and anybody may come and see it, 
for seeing, after all, is best believing.’ ” 
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financial condition, whose wife made goog 
bread, came one morning with the seller 
of the codtish cakes, having small. lovely 
loaves of bread which he sold at five cent; 
per loaf. He, too, made so many custom. 
ers by the superiority of his bread that six 
months later found him delivering breaq 
and rolls from a wagon. The bread re. 
mained the same delicious home-made 
bread, made by his wife and women whom 
she trained; twice a week he delivers te, 
biscuit. Both men have, in tive years: 
time, bought the houses in which they liye. 
“What of the customers? ‘You cannot 
imagine what a relief it is to know thay 
Friday morning breakfasts are always 
planned and always good; that’s codfish 
cake morning with us. And now that | 
am furnished with such bread and rolls, | 
do not have one-half as much trouble with 
servants. If the coffee is good, it does nor 
make so much difference if the steak is not 
done to the turn. We are all in better hy. 
mor, too. IL am sure of good bread and 
milk for the children, and [ train my girls 
to make coffee as John likes it at once. | 
don’t see why some one did not think of 
this plan before. Life is much easier, 
Now [ll whi-per something. I don’t think 
John’s mother’s bread and rolls have hi: 
me so often in the heart since this blessing 
has come into our house.’ ” 
eee 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
held its annual meeting at Toledo, May 25, 
26 and 27. About eighty delegates andj 
visitors were present. ‘The audiences were 
large at the public evening sessions. Mrs, 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indianapolis, made 
the first evening address; Hon. Wm. Dud. 
ley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., spoke on 
the second evening. Important business 
was transacted, and plans were made for 
the better organization of the State. 

Interesting reports were given by dele- 
gates from Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Painesville, Oberlin, Elyria, Willoughby, 
Geneva, and Chardon. Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins 
reported her lecture work during the year. 
She was re elected State lecturer, and also 
a member of the executive committee. 

Delegates were chosen to represent the 
State at the next American and National 
Conventions,—Mrs. Casement and Mrs, 
Perkins to the former; Mrs. Southwick and 
Mrs. Segur to the latter. 

The Cleveland Society invited the State 
Association to meet in that city in 1887. 

The delegates were hospitably enter- 
tained by the ladies of ‘Toledo. ‘The weath- 
er was delightful, the discussions were 
bright and courteous, and it is hoped that 
much good will result. ‘The former presi- 
dent, Mrs. Casement, was unanimously re- 
elected. 

An address of welcome was given by the 
mayor of Toledo, and Mrs, Peters, of Co- 
lumbus, made an eloquent response. 

S. M. P. 
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ANNA ELLA CARROLL IN GERMAN, 





PRACTICAL CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. | 

The Christian Union tells of two new in- | 
dustries lately started in Brooklyn, which | 
are a relief to overworked housekeepers, 
and a step toward co-operative housekeep- 
ing. We-hope that the two men who were 
enabled, through their wives’ cooking, to 
buy the houses in which they lived, were 


deed made out in the wife’s name. 


‘‘During the business depression of five 
years ago, a man called one morning at 
the basement door of a house in the upper 
part of the city, with a basket on his arm. 
‘The servant who answered his knock sup- 
posed he was a beggar. but something in 
the man’s appearance, when he asked for 
‘the lady of the house,’ forced her to ask 
her mistress, who was in the kitchen, to 
step to the door. ‘The man removed his 
hat, and then uncovered the contents of his 
basket—delicious white, round, codfish 
cakes, ready for frying. He told his story. 
He was a bookkeeper, but the firm had 
failed, and he was without a position, and 
had been for months. His wife, a New 
England girl, was an excellent cook, and 
make two dozen codtish 
cakes, if he would take them round, and 
try to sell them. Herehe was. ‘The price 
was five cents apiece, and they cost about 
four; if he sold the two dozen, he would 
make twenty-five cents, and that was more 
than he had earned in months. Half of 
the quantity were bought at once, and a 
note written to a neighbor, urging her to 
become a customer for the balance, and a 
partner in drumming up other customers 
if the cakes proved to be as good as they 
looked. ‘The man went away, with the 
promise of help if his goods deserved it. 
He was to call the next day for the decis- 
ion. ‘The tao women reserved a part of 


their friends and neighbors, on the ground 
that ‘the proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing.” 

“The cakes were delicious, and imme- 
diately after breakfast each woman cooked | 
the balance of her purchase, deposited the 

cakes in baskets, and went about among 
her friends to get orders for the man. The 
result was that the third weekly delivery 
in the neighborhood was from a hand-cart 
pushed by a stout German boy, while the 
proprietor attended to his customers. In 
two mouths he had to deliver certain days 
in certain districts, he had so many orders ; 
besides, he kept a stock on hand at his 
house at alltimes. In one year the lower 
part of a house was given up to the busi- 
ness, and restaurants, as well as private 
families, were bis customers. 





‘*A friend of the first man, in the same 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
MAY 25, LS86. J 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Amalie Janssen Pfund, of San 
Francisco, Cal., has translated Anna Ella 
Carroll’s “Plan of the ‘Tennessee Cam- 
paign” into the German language, and at 
her request the translation has been pub- 
lished in the Westliche Post, st. Louis, 
Mo., and Der Freidenker, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and NV. Y. Volkszeitung, New York city. 

Westliche Post is circulated largely, not 
only in the United States, but also in Eu- 
rope; Volkszeitung has the stately number 
of 30,000 subscribers; and Der Freidenker 
is a cosmopolitan paper of wide circula- 
tion. 

May the worthy work of Mrs. Pfund be 
interpreted as a message from German- 
American citizens, offering due homage to 
the genius and patriotism of Anna Ella 
Carroll! P. 
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INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending May 25, 1886, as 
follows: 

Anna Dormitzer, New 
Paint and Brush Bucket. 


WOMEN 


York, N. Y., 
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WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


Damon Y. Kilgore, of the Philadelphia 
bar, recently wrote to Perry & Martin, at- 
torneys-at-law (ladies), Chicago, inquiring 
as to the number of ladies practising law 
in the United States. The junior partner 
of the firm, Ellen S. Martin, in her reply 
said: 

‘My investigation last year resulted in 
finding forty-eight women who had beet 
admitted to the bar and engaged in prac- 
tice or some line of lawyers’ work (editing 
law reports or periodicals) in the United 
States. I have heard of others since, but 
as it was too late for my purpose, I have 
not followed them up. Many more wor- 
en have studied and been admitted, but 
have not practised. ; 

“The forty-eight in actual practice are 
distributed as follows: I give the place of 
first admission—some haye changed loca- 
tion—and give the States in the order in 
which they first admitted women: Lows, 
3; Missouri, 2; Michigan, 6; Utah ‘Terr'- 
tory. 1; District of Columbia, 3; Maine, 1: 
Ohio, 4; Illinois, 7; Wisconsin, 5; Indiana. 
2; Kansas, 3; Minnesota, 1 (from Lowa); 
California, 3; Connecticut, 1; Msssachu- 
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setts, 1; Nebraska, 1; Washington Terri- 
tury. 1; Pennsylvania, 1. ‘Total, 48. 
“The admission in all these States is to 
the highest courts, except in the case of 
pennsylvania. Women have also appeared 
gs attorneys in several of the local courts 
of Maryland, and have been admitted to 
the Un'ted States courts in Texas and Ore- 
on—though not to the State courts. 
“Women were admitted ov their first ap- 
plication, without any change in the law, 
in lowa. Missouri, Michigan, Utah, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kansas. Connecticut, Nebraska, 
and Washington Territory. In Wisconsin 
and Ohio, after some women had been ad- 
mitted, others were refused by other 
judges, and the legislatures at once passed 
‘aws forbidding the exclusion. — In Iilinois, 
Massachusetts. Minnesota, and California 
the courts would bot admit women until 
laws were passed, and the legislatures 
promptly passed them. 

“The first admission of a woman oc- 
curred in lowa, in 1869, when the statute 
provided ouly for the admission of ‘white 
male persons over the age of twenty-one 
years.’ Both the words ‘white’ and ‘male’ 
soon ufter dropped out of the statute. In 
the other States where women were ad- 
mitted on first application, there existed 
either the common law on the subject 
whatever that may be), or the word 
‘male,’ ‘citizen,’ or ‘voter’ was in the stat- 
ute relating to admission of attorneys.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





A VoyaGe To tHe Forrunatrr Isi_es, AND 
OrneR Poems. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 1586. 
Boston: Houghton, Mithin & Co. Price $1.50. 
These are strong, earnest, expressive 

poems, hot mere rhymes, but full of a 

varying music in accordance with the 

thought and sentiment which gave them 
birth. It will be difficult by any quota- 
tion to give an idea of a collection where 
no two pieces are alike, except that all are 
mournful. In nearly a hundred here col- 
jected, the minor chords are never absent. 
There is a premonition of sorrow, which 
casts its shadow even over the brightest 
sky. Here is one called 
SOMETIME, 
“Well, either you or I, 
After whatever is to say is said, 

Must see the other die, 

Or hear, through distance, of the other dead, 
Sometiine. 

“And you or I inust hide 
Poor empty eyes, and faces wan and wet, 

With Life’s great grief, beside 
The other’s coffin, sealed with silence, yet, 

Sometime. 

“And you or Il must look 
Into the other’s grave, or far or near, 

And read as in a book, 

Writ in the dust, words we made bitter here, 
Sometime. 


“For both must lose the way 

Wherein we walk together, very soon: 
One in the dusk shall stay, 

The other first shall see the rising moon, 

Sometime. 
“Oh! fast, fast friend of mine, 

Lift up the voice I love so much, and warn,— 
To wring faint hands and pine, 

Tell me I may be left forlorn, forlorn, 

Sometime. 
“Say I may kiss with tears, 
Forever falling and forever cold, 
One ribbon from sweet years, 
One dear dead leaf, one precious ring of gold, 
Sometime. 
“Say you may think with pain 

Of some slight grace, some timid wish to please, 
Some eager look half vain 

Into your heart, some broken sobs like these, 

Sometime. 

The stanzas which conclude the volume 
seem especially appropriate to the tender 
and spiritual character of these poems :-— 

“Sweet World, if you will hear me now: 

I may not own a sounding Lyre, 
And wear my name upon my brow 

Like some great jewel quick with fire, 
But let me singing, sit apart, 

In tender quiet with a few, 
And keep my fame upon my heart, 

A little blush-rose wet with dew.” 

H. bB. B. 
How Tury Learnnep Hovsework. By Chris- 

tina Goodwin. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Price 75 cents 

Under the gilded exterior of a story, the 
young people for whom it is written will 
get out of this book a good deal of instrue- 
tion in light housekeeping. If this seem 
in itself unattractive, be sure the pill is 
Sugar-coated. Sweeping and dusting are 
enlivened by harmless gossip between 
mother and daughter, bed-making and 
sewing are made the basis of plans for 
filling up an unexpected vacation, cooking 
and preserving and jelly-making are glori- 
fied by co-operation of three or four lively 
girls. ‘The “busy bees” form a club, and 
get no end of interest and enthusiasm out 
of the homely details of housework. ‘The 
story of their failures and successes is in- 
spiring, —almost thrilling. Who would 
hive believed that duty can be so easily 
transformed into enjoyment? H. B. B. 


BereLtars In Panavise. By Elizabeth Stuar 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Paper. Price 50 cents. 


This is a continuation of the story of 
Corona’s adventures in her seaside cottage, 
With her maid Puelvir and her dog Matthew 
Launcelot. It is full of the peculiar hu- 
tor with which the earlier story of an 
“Old Maid’s Paradise’ abounded. Here 
and there touches of sentiment and pathos 
effectually guard against that most tire- 
some of all monotonies—too long contin- 
ued fun. All will enjoy reading about 
the barricade, the search for a family 
horse, the burglary, the detectives, the 
Judas named Johns, and that most danger- 
us burglar of all who seems about to 
Scale the paradise at the conclusion of the 
story, H. B. B. 


A Vittace Sxetcu aNpD OTHER Porms. By 
Charles G. Fall. Boston: Cupples, Upham 
& Co. 1885. 


This little volume of poems, inscribed 








“to the memory of my wother, the graces 
of whose mind and heart are the pride of 
her son,”’ begins with the following lines: 


“Who loves not laughing brooks and shady 
dells ? 

Who loves not sparkling draughts from moss- 
grown wells? 

Loves not the song of birds, of lisping trees, 

The new-mown hay that scents the evening 
breeze ?” 

The poems are mostly on occasional 
themes. ‘They are quiet and unobtrusive 
in style, and have the merit of simplicity 
and directness. One, on ** The Delights of 
Labor,” is, perhaps, a fair specimen of the 
shorter ones: 


“Were truth a wild gazelle 

Bounding o’er hill and dell, 

Could | ensnare, the spring I'd tear, 
Aye, once again embrace 

‘The pleasures of the chase. 

’Tis hope inspires our toil! 

Hope gilds drear labor's moil! 

What tears of blight, like dews of night, 
Despairing eyelids shed, 

When Elysian dreams have fled!” 

If, like the first ventures of even great 
poets, this book fails to bring fame or for- 
tune to its author, he can console himself 
with his own closing stanzas, from the 
concluding poem, **A Dream of Life.” 
“Could men but know how soon the tear is dry, 
How few are shed, how quick their memories die, 
Would gilded palaces, would empty praise, 

Be sought, be toiled for, weary life-long days ?’ 
li. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A branch of Sorosis has been formed at 
Michigan University. 

One of the newly-appointed directors of 
the People’s Bank in Stockholm is a 
woman. 

A Woman's Exchange has been opened 
at Vicksburg, Miss., under the most aus- 
picious circumstances 

During the year 1885, 858 bodies were 
exposed for identification in the morgue at 
Paris—659 of males and 199 of females. 

‘The publishers of Miss Cleveland’s book 
say that it has had a larger sale than was 
secured for Queen Victoria’s book in Eng- 
land. 

Louise Phillips, in the Milwaukee Tele- 
graph, comments severely upon the late 
riots, and says that she has never wanted 
to vote, but shall certainly do so if those 
rioters are not disfranchised. She says 
that she is willing to have criminals stand 
upon the same plane with her, but not to 
have them stand above her. 





The wife of one of the clergymen of Sar- 
anac, Mich., supplements her husband's 
meagre salary by driving a wagon and 
peddling milk from door to door. 


Mrs. Carrie B. Smith, of East Milton, 
Wis., is committee on press work “for 
Rock Co. and elsewhere.” She is contrib- 
uting articles on suffrage work to papers 
in three different counties 

The ladies of Lexington, Va., have un- 
dertaken to raise a monument over the 
grave of Stonewall Jackson, and for this 
purpose are soliciting contributions of ten 
cents each from the children of soldiers. 


A Servant Girls’ Union has been organ- 
ized in Wheeling, W. Va., and it has adopt- 
ed four dollars per week as the price of la- 
bor, 7 A. M. to 7 P. M. to constitute a 
day’s work, and double price to be charged 
for all the work done outside of these 
hours. 

President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
says that the dozen or more young women 
who are pursuing the college course and 
present themselves regularly at examina- 
tions show remarkable proficiency, and he 
trusts that in time Columbia will admit 
women to the regular classes. ‘lhe disad- 
vantages of taking private instruction ard 
appearing before the faculty only for ex- 
amination are obvious.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

A new departure in church action is the 
engagement of Mrs. Goodell, the wife of 
Rev. Dr. Goodell, of the Pilgrim Church, 
St. Louis. as an assistant in the parish 
work of the chureh of which her husband 
was the pastor. Soon after the death of 
Dr. Goodell the church requested Mrs. 
Goodell to remain in St. Louis and engage 
in such work as her heart and judgment 
may dictate and her home duties permit, 
and a salary of $1,200 a year was voted 
her. 

The corner-stone of Mrs. Steele’s Or- 
phans’ Home (colored) was laid at Chatta- 
nooga, ‘Tenn., May 4. ‘There were 3,000 
persons, white and colored, present, and 
the exercises were very impressive. Hon 
Xenophon Wheeler made an address. ‘The 
building is to cost 310,000. of which $7,500 
has already been subscribed. This is the 
only Protestant home for colored children 
in the South, and Mrs. Steele expects to 
make it tributary to the various A. M. A. 
schools. 

The pro portion of women who would 
sell a vote for a five-dollar bill, not to 
speak of a glass of whiskey, is very much 
smaller than the proportion of men who 
do so, and any woman who can compre- 
hend the work of one of our organized 
charities, and take part in its administra- 
tion, is quite capable of taking part in the 
work of administering any branch of the 
public service. hat service will never be 
made as pure as it ought to be until wom- 
en have the privilege of voting at elections. 
—Canada Citizen. 


The American Female Guardian Society | 


and Home for the Friendless recently held 
their tifty-second anniversary in the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church, New York City. 
The annual report shows that there have 
been in the Home during the year 630 in- 
mates—I61 adults and 469 children. Of 
these, 90 have been provided with homes 
by adoption, and the welfare of 1,178 has 
been directly heard from. Since the open- 
ing of the Home, upward of 30,000 have 
been sheltered, and more than 6.000 chil- 
dren have passed to happy homes in the 
country. ‘The Society sustains twelve in- 
dustrial schools, in which 5,461 boys and 
girls, unable for many reasons to attend 
the public schools, have been cared for. 


It is time that jokers stopped quoting 
the old Yorkshire proverb, ‘*Leok to her 
stocking heels,” about women who lecture 
and write and paint, and in other ways oc- 
cupy themselves outside of housekeeping 
and housework. It cannot be denied that 
there does exist here and there a Jel- 
laby among women, just as every now and 
then one finds a man incapable of earning 
his daily bread. But the phenomenon is 
rare, and one seldom sees a woman who 
does not take care of her clothes, even to 
her stockings. There would have been no 
embarrassment among the suffrage wom- 
en, for example, at their meeting this week, 
if the proverb had been obeyed by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose.—£ven- 
ing Record. 





Turee Errectrs.—The thousands of remarka- 
ble cures which have been accomplished by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla are due simply to three 
effects which this great medicine has upon those 
who take it: 

“rst: It purifies the blood. 

Second: It strengthens the system. 

Third: It gives healthy action to the digestive 
organs. 

With these three effects no disease can long re- 
tain its hold. It is forced to leave the system, 
giving place to health and strength, through the 
potent influence of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by 
all druggists. Try it. 


MEDFORD, Mass., June 20th. 
Avery Lactate Co.—I advise all my dyspeptic 
patients to use Lactart (lactic acid), as a bever- 
age in preference to all other drinks. 
PeARL MARTIN, M. D. 








HUMOROUS. 
Farmer—Well, my man, how much do 
you want aday? Jrish laborer—Shillin’ a 


day and you ate me, or eighteen-pence a 
day, and I ate myself. 


Mr. A. (who has come out for a day's pleas- 
ure on his friend’s yacht)—Say, Jack, what's 
all the racket overhead? /Jack—There’s a 
vessel to windward making sigus of dis- 
tress. Mr. A. (very faintly) —Signs of dis- 
tress? Send ’em some basins.— Puck. 


A Boston Courier reporter asked the 
superintendent of schools the other day: 
‘‘How does it happen that there are so 
many old maids among the school-teach- 
ers?’ And he replied: **Because school- 
teachers are, as a rule, women of sense, 
and no sensible woman will give up a $60 
position for a $40 man.” 

As said in France: A sailor returned 
from Annam and ‘Tonquin is féted by his 
friends, to whom he recounts his adven- 
tures. ‘Did yousee the King of Annam?” 
inquired ove of his admiring friends. ‘*No, 
and it is very lucky for me that I didn’t, 
for, according to the law of that country, 
the first time a person looks on the king 
he is beheaded, for the second offence he is 
banished.” 
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Every-Day Religion 
' 

By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKR, $1.50, 

CONTENTS. 
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OPPORTUNITIES. Tue Ernics or THE BALLotT- 


Box.——THe Bis_e A PANORAMA OF LIFE. 

“Their reading would do much 

They 
and 


MOKNING | 

STAR.| to ennoble our daily lives. 
soberness 
The style is pure, simple 
and winning.” 


| speak words of 
| love, 


“Clearly written in a popular 
and captivating style, with an 
abundance of illustration and sug- 


METHODIST 
ITINERANT. 


gestive thought, it makes a volume 
of deep interest.” 


“Tt is full of practical moral les- 
sons for every-day life. Their in- 
fluence cannot be otherwise than 
healthful and helpful.” 


LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY. 


“It is a book to read in silence, 
GOSPEL 


or to the family group, in the as- 
BANNER, 


surance of receiving light 
warmth from its helpful pages.” 


aud 


“Clearness of thought, purity 
of sentiment, directness of pur: 
pose, simplicity of diction and 
elegance of style, make the vol- 
ume a remarkable one, and one 
which takes a high place among 
the didactic works of the time 
The present volume is full of the 

| richest and most helpful thought.” 


BOSTON 
COURIER. 





*,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on reccipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 

Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D.C. 
For the Relief and Cure of 











KCENICS Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Auy lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

Pi LLS sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 
[roned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon wil! call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a@ Telephone number 7232. 
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" APTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


Published by D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER's TIMES. By E.srivee 8. 
Brooks. A Story-Study of Kuickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W, T. Smed 
ley, Itdeals with the beginnings of felf-govern 
ment by the people, and in ite accuracy and skilful 
handling of asubject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. $1.50. 

HEAVEN'S GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. (ne of the 
strongest books of the season, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, expeci- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest. $1.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER. ‘The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Its success bas been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide- 
awake business-man can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and ears open to actual impressions of 
places and people. 31.50. 

TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Serics, Compiled by 
Rose Porter. ‘The large number of extracts in 
this volume have been selected with great care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented. #1. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Keven Tuomas, 
D. Db. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, wil! create a 
steady demand for the book. $1.50, 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN, By James Denny 
BENSEL. The sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in- 
terest tothe graceful rhythm and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by Oscar Fay 
AvAMs. Six yolumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, each one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the title. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents vach. 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mra. 
Sanau K. Botron. With unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, Mrs. Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapted to the higher educa 
tion of women, also to public charities, working 
men’s homes, etc., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever homely 
powers they may possess. 75 cents. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, by 
CurisTina Goopwin, The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers. ‘The whole thing is 
as bright as a play, and will prove very attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers. 75 cents. 

HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! By 
ANNIE HL. Ryper. A series of talks to girls on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
ete., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will irresistibly hold the attention of 
young readers and compel their acquiescence. ° 

WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Gronce Mac. 
DONALD. ‘This last novel of Macdonald's is one of 
his best In constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac- 
terizes bis earlier books. $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary DwIneL, Cues. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. l2mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. by Mary 
DWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St. Boston. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 









Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’’ 


1st, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 








CACTUS BALM. 

“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as u Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masss. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. ¥. 
Fisner, 50 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
eps bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
yut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Caaptn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggiste and Hairdressers, and 
by = BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Btreet. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
ot the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 12, 1886. 


Communeations and letters relating to editorial 
Managemept must be addressed to the Editors. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3683, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing vear without waiting for a bill. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRISERS. 


Subscribers to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
who have not paid for this year should do 
so now, before the last half of the year is 
entered upon. The payment of our bills 
cannot be deferred. To meet them, we 
need all that is due us. Bear it in mind, 
please. L. 8. 


-_—- oe 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE OPENED TO WOMEN. 


The announcement made on Monday of 
this week by the trustees of Columbia 
College, that hereafter women will be ad- 
mitted to that institution on the same 
terms as men, will make all suffragists say, 
‘*Hail Columbia!” 

Miss Winnifred Edgerton had been for 
some time studying in the Columbia Ob- 
servatory. She had done excellent scien- 
tific work in practical astronomy and 
mathematics. The trustees felt the pro- 
priety of recognizing her work, and they 
conferred upon her the degree of ‘‘Doctor 
of Philosophy, cum laude.” 

The resolution under which women are 
to be admitted declares that a four years’ 
college course shall entitle to the degree of 
‘*Bachelor of Arts.”” Women may be ad- 
mitted to special courses of study, be ex- 
amined on them, and receive a certificate to 
that extent. 

Thus, one by one, unjust barriers come 
down. L. 8. 

LEGACIES FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has just received $1,000 from the 
will of Mary H. Newbold, lately deceased 
in Philadelphia. 

The legacies which have been left to 
promote the cause of woman suffrage dur- 
ing the past few years have been of inesti- 
mable service. It is greatly to be desired 
that people who believe in equal rights for 
women, and who have wealth, should re- 
member this cause in their wills. This 
work has been carried on for many years 
with great poverty of means, and conse- 
quently at great disadvantage. ‘The ser- 
vice for it has been to a great extent gra- 
tuitous. But with adequate means, or 
with larger means, much more could be 
done and the final victory much sooner 
achieved. Who, with a fortune to leave, 
will leave some of it to this best of all 
causes ? L. 8. 


DRAMATICS. 





The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its late annual meeting of- 
fered prizes for “plays” that will illus- 
trate some of the phases of the political 
and legal position of woman. Fifty dol- 
lars was offered for the best accepted play, 
twenty-five dollars for the second best, 
and fifteen dollars for the third. 

To-day, nothing would more effectively 
appeal to the sense of justice than an exhi- 
bition of the real facts in the case. Let peo- 
ple look on and see Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore offer their votes at the 
polls only to be refused, while ‘om, Dick, 
and Harry, drunken tramps, and maybe 
fresh from jail, are every one urged and 
even paid to vote. In such a case the 
gain and the loss are obvious. 

How such a play might show the sight 
of a wife pleading vainly with her husband 
to give his consent to her making a will of 
that half of her property to which the law 
requires his consent, even though she 
earned the whole property before she was 
married. How it would illustrate, to see 
a mother begging the father of her chil- 
dren in vain not to apprentice her sons in 
a grog-shop, he having the legal right to 
do so, and she no legal right at all in the 


matter. It is time people saw all this with 

their eyes. By all means let us have the 

plays. L. 8. 
— —eo-o-— 





INGHAM ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION. 


Ingham University is located in LeRoy, 
N. Y., and such of its graduates as reside 
in New York city and vicinity met at Del- 
monico’s, May 28, for the purpose of form- 
ing a local alumne society. About forty 
ladies were present. The meeting was 
called to order by Miss Brigham, principal 
of a young ladies’ seminary in Brooklyn, 
and Mrs. Jeannie Scott Dike was elected 
to the chair, while Mrs. A. K. Wing, Presi- 
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dent of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, acted 
the part of secretary. 

Ingham University has been struggling 
for several years under pecuniary embar- 
rassments, and it is hoped that this and 
kindred movements in Chicago, San Fran- 
ciseo, and other cities, will aid in placing 
this old-time and worthy institution for 
the higher education of woman on a par 
with Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, and other 
modern, well-equipped colleges, in all its 
appointments and conveniences. Much 
enthusiasm was expressed by graduates 
present concerning their alma mater and 
its founders. Letters were read from Mrs. 
Ingham Staunton, one of the founders, 
Miss Sarah F, Whiting, professor of phys- 
ics in Wellesley College, and other noted 
persons. Mrs. Imogene Tanner Brown, of 
New York, favored the assembly with some 
of her rich solos, and a young lady read 
an original poem of rare quality. 

Finally a permanent society was formed, 
to be called “he Ingham Alumnz# Asso- 
ciation,” with Mrs. Dike for President; 
Mrs. Mary Fenn, first Vice-President; Mrs. 
J.D. Bryant, 66 West Thirty-fifth Street, 
N. Y., Corresponding Secretary ; and Mrs. 
S. C. Hanford, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 
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WHAT MIGHT BE IN A NAME, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It has long appeared to me that there is 
a great absurdity in the way people name 
their children, and particularly in the be- 
stowal of *‘middle names.” It is unfortu- 
nate that the person most interested can- 
not be consulted at the time the name is 
given—unfortunate, but certainly inevita- 
ble. But if the giving of a name must be 
left to the parents, why should it be left so 
completely to the parents’ whim? Why 
should sensible people be made to suffer 
all their lives because over-pious parents 
give their boys jaw-breaking Scriptural 
names, and sentimental people persist in 
oalling their girls by diminutives, or by the 
names of all the flowers that bloom and 
birds that chirp, the moon and the stars, the 
cities and the States of the Union, and the 
months of the calendar? Why should every 
twentieth man be a George Washington or 
a George William? Why should a dunce be 
named Isaac Newton, and a spendthrift 
Benjamin Franklin? Why should a young, 
generous soul be afflicted with the anti- 
quated, uneuphonious, and despised name 
of a relative whose close fist is expected to 
relax for the bestowal of a few dollars on 
an ‘‘aflectionate namesake”? Why should 
the poverty of our invention be attested by 
unnumbered hosts of Jameses, Henrys, 
Georges, and Johns? 

If the purpose of a name is to designate 
the individual bearing it, to aftord means 
of distinguishing him from his fellows,— 
there is room for improvement, certainly. 
The Romans were more rational than we 
in this respect. Marcus ‘Tullius Cicero was 
Marcus, of the Tullian gens, and Ciceroni- 
an family. Virginia was the daughter of 
Virginius. With us, Virginia is Virginia 
because her parents ‘‘admired”’ the name, 
and Mareus Tullius, who doesn’t know 
Latin from Greek, and can’t put together 
correctly ten English words, is so called 
because his Aunt Betsy, a spinster with a 
few hundreds laid by, insisted that her 
nephew should be named after the great 
orator. 

Not saying more of the defects of pres- 
ent custom, let us ask what might be done 
in way of betterment. Here, for instance, 
is George William Wilson—G. W. Wilson, 
he writes himself. What does the middle 
W. mean? Few know, and fewer care. 
William is simply a word chosen at ran- 
dom to fill out the name. All we know 
about the man is that his father’s name is 
Wilson. His mother was a Russell, but 
nobody knows it;G@ W. Wilson is in truth 
no more Wilson than Russell, but his 
name doesn’t hint the fact. 

Now suppose our custom was to give 
each child the name of its mother’s family 
as a middle name; in that case, instead of 
George William Wilson, we should have 
George Russell Wilson, i. e., George, who 
is on his mother’s side a Russell, and on 
his father’s a Wilson. ‘Then when we hear 
of George Russell Wilson, the name has 
for us just twice the meaning that it had 
before. 

George’s mother dying, his father mar- 
ries Miss Young. Of this second marriage 
is born a half-brother to George. Accord- 
ing to our random fashion, this boy might 
be Samuel Johnson Wilson, and when the 
two have come of age, one who is unac- 
quainted with the facts of their birth may 
speculate in vain as to their relationship. 
If the second boy had been named after 
his mother’s name as well as his father’s— 
Samuel Young Wilson—we should know 
that the two were not brothers. Beyond 
that, we should know just as much as be- 
fore. 

Let us suppose this method generally 
adopted, and look at the results. George 
Russell Wilson introduces me to his cous- 
in, Helen Russell Lane. IL immediately 
know from the common middle name 





‘*Russell” that the two are related through 
their mothers. Again, if I am told that 
my friend Wilson has a cousin, Charles 
Adams Russell, I know that it is to the 
latter’s father, Mr. Russell, and not to his 
mother, the former Miss Adams, that my 
friend is related; I further know that the 
cousinship exists through the relationship 
of Wilson’s mother to Russell's father. In 
other words, the common name ‘* Russell” 
gives me the clue to their relationship; I 
know this to be the family name of the 
father of the one and the mother of the 
other. All of this knowledge is pure gain 
over the present system—if by courtesy a 
method entirely unsystematic may be so 
called. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustra- 
tions. ‘The same results may easily be 
shown as applying to the various other re- 
lations of blood. ‘The object to be gained 
is the perpetuation of the name of the moth- 
er’s family. About the desirableness of re- 
taining this name, there can be no question 
among thinking people. That one-half of 
a man’s extraction should be left to the 
obseurity of the family Bible is absurd. 
That this rightful name should be sup- 
planted by one chosen at random and serv- 
ing no good purpose of identification, is 
absurder still. Let us have justice and 
system in our naming. 

If every child were given the name of 
its mother’s family as a middle name, the 
custom would be one of simple justice and 
very great utility. The tracing of rela- 
tionships would be greatly simplified, ties 
of blood would be remembered which now 
are forgotten, the work of finding heirs 
for estates and of tracing genealogies 
would become far less arduous. 

An additional reform suggested by jus- 
tice and good sense is the retention by 
women of their own names after marriage, 
with the addition of the family name of the 
husband. At present, if Julia W. Crad- 
dock marries Thomas J. Bates, she is apt 
to be known as Mrs. T. J. Bates. If not 
this, she probably signs herself Julia W. 
Bates. What could be more absurd? The 
W. which she puts into her name means 
nothing at all, while the “Craddock” 
which she leaves out is the name of her 
father’s family, and was for « long time, 
perhaps the greater part of her life, the 
name by which she herself was called. 
Certainly a woman’s name ought not to be 
entirely discarded at marriage. It seems 
to me that the best thing would be for a 
married woman to retain her full maiden 
name, adding to it the family name of her 
husband. ‘Thus if Julia White Craddock 
has been named after the new system, with 
the names of both her mother and father’s 
family—White being the family name of 
her mother and Craddock that of her fath- 
er—then on marrying Mr. Bates, she be- 
comes Julia W. ©. Bates. She may still 
on occasion, when more convenient, be 
addressed as Mrs. T. J. Bates—i. e., the 
wife of I’. J. Bates—but it should be 
known that her own proper name, by 
which she is legally known and signs her- 
self. is Julia W. C. Bates. If she marries 
a second time, say a Mr. Brown, she sim- 
ply drops *‘Bates” and puts “Brown” in 
place of it. 

Besides the desirability that a married 
woman should retain the names of her 
father’s and mother’s families, there would 
be a great gain if it could be generally 
recognized that the four initials indicated 
a married woman, or one who has been 
married. ‘The perplexity as to whether 
the person who has written to us is *‘Miss” 
or ‘“*Mrs.”’ would then be avoided. 

Injustice survives in language and cus- 
toms, long after it has perished elsewhere. 
The monument of the subjection of wom- 
an involved in the resignation by herself 
and her posterity of her name, when she 
enters into the relation of marriage, ought 
to give place to a custom juster, simpler, 
and more rational. J. W. CARNEY. 

College Hill, Mass. 
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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 





The servant-girl problem, which is a 
subject of such constant discussion, may 
never be fully solved except by some form 
of co-operative housekeeping. In the 
meantime, however, it may be worth 
while to consider the method described in 
the Youth's Companion, by which the dif- 
ficulty was overcome in one instance, in a 
way mutually satisfactory to employer 
and employed : 


A year or two ago seven women were 
employed in one of the great retail shops 
in a large American city. ‘’wo were wid- 
ows, each with a child to support; the 
others were young girls. All of them had 
received a good English education; they 
were quick, intelligent, and had gentle, 
pleasant manners. They began work at 
half-past seven o’clock; the shop usually 
closed at seven in the evening, but in the 
busy season was open until eleven. ‘They 
were not permitted to sit down while on 
duty. They received from three to five 
dollars per week, from which fines were 
frequently deducted for tardiness, mis- 
takes, and other faults. 

Their board, in a miserable lodging- 
house, cost from two dollars and a half to 
three dollars per week. ‘They were obliged 





to dress neatly and well. How to make 
their income cover their outlay was the 
problem set before them and their two 
hundred companions. 

Some of these young girls, weak in prin- 
ciple and in bode. grew tired in coming 
back every night, the year round, from a 
long day’s work, to their lonely and 
wretched garret rooms, and were tempted 
into theft and other ways of earning plenty 
of food, fine clothes, and gay companion- 
ship; short and steep ways, which ended 
in sudden and irretrievable ruin. 

Our friends devised another plan of re- 
lief. ‘They went to the owners of two 
large and handsome private houses, who 
had advertised for servants, and said, in 
effect : 

“We will undertake to do the whole 
work of your house, cooking, waiting, 
laundry, and chamberwork, as quietly and 
thoroughly as any trained servants. We 
will try faithfully to give you no cause to 
complain of lack of skill, energy, or polite- 
ness on our part. We do not expect to 
find companions in you, nor look for you 
to make companions of us. 

‘*We only stipulate that our wages shall 
be regularly paid, that we shall have well- 
ventilated, comfortable  sleeping-rooms, 
that we shall not be asked to assuciate 
with ignorant and untidy servants, and 
shall be treated with ordinary civility and 
respect.” 

The experiment was made, and with suc- 
cess. One of the employers said, **I have 
never found the machinery of my house 
run so well and smoothly. ‘The other de- 
clared, “I find the difference of having 
heads and not hands employed at my 
work.” 

Both employers and employed had self- 
respect and intelligence enough to respect 
each other. ‘The women were lodged in 
pleasant, comfortable rooms, boarded at a 
good table, and were paid as high wages 
as they received in the shop. More than 
all, they were removed from temptation 
and had the protection of a home. 

They found that the cooking and serving 
of a meal and the care of a house required 
quite as much intelligence, taste, and skill 
as the measuring of cottons or dress-goods 
behind a counter; in fact, that so-called 
menial work is only ignoble when it is 
done ignobly. 


— eee 
WOMEN IN THE SYNAGOGUE, 


Caroline C. Joachinsen, in the Jewish 
Reformer, publishes a spirited defence of 
the Ministers’ Conference, which was criti- 
cized by the Hebrew Standard for granting 
to women the right of suffrage in congre- 
gational matters. After referring to the 
important part played by Miriam. Debor- 
ah, and other Jewish women in old times, 
she adds :— 


‘Thus we see, that did we now deny to 
a Jewess every right secured to a Jew, we 
should be absolutely less advanced in civ- 
ilization than were our forefathers; we 
should in fact be behind the progress of 
the Mosaie period. 

‘But [ deny the necessity of regulating 
our lives and actions by those who perished 

tnany centuries ago—IL deny the wisdom of 
it. Change of country is, in itself, a suf- 
ficient reason for change of custom. An 
American woman is altogether a different 
creature from one born in Judea, in Egypt, 
orin Syria. She is not less an American 
because she is an Israelite. She has the 
same inborn sense of liberty, the same ca- 
pacity for management, the same active 
working powers. 
that must force recognition; she has train- 
ing and culture that enable her to speak 
intelligently, logically, and comprehen- 
sively. Common sense demands that she 
should fill every role for which nuture and 
education has titted her. With what show 
of reason can you curtail her privileges? 
You cannot say, ‘let . oo vote in 
the congregation for he@P,’ because the 
common law has done away with the idea 
that a wife is virtually a part of her hus- 
band—it permits her to hold separate 
property, allows her to control her own 
earnings, to enter into legal contracts with 
her husband, and to enforce those con- 
tracts (if need be) by suit against him. 
How then can one vote represent two per- 
sonalities? 

‘The answer to such arguments as these 
has always taken one form: *We wish no 
innovations. What was good enough for 
our fathers is good enough forus. Women 
were never allowed heretofore to vote in 
congregational matters, and they should 
not now be permitted to mix themselves 
up with the affairs of men.’ ‘Thusit is, the 
time-encrusted, orthodox Hebrew casts 
aside the living issues of to-day, and regu- 
lates himself by the shadows of another 
age. Prof. Adler’s lecture on ‘Reforms 
Needed in the Pulpit’ replies to this argu- 
ment. ‘What,’ says Adler, ‘would you 
think of an engineer who should spend his 
time in a polytechnic school in studying 
the history of engineering and making 
himself familiar with the manner in which 
bridges were built 500 years ago, but 
should remain entirely ignorant of the way 
in which bridges need to be built at the 
present day? Suppose, after three or four 
vears’ course, such a student were sent out 
into the world with his diploma. What 
sort of a bridge do you think he would 
build? I reply that his bridges would 
never be able to bear a rushing steam-en- 
gine with its many trains of cars. [ts liv- 
ing freight would be wrecked. ‘The sup- 
ports of the bridge would give way. And 
so it is with Judaism. It must be a pro- 
gressive creed, it must advance and keep 
up with the needs of the hour, or it will 
very soon be quite as much a dead relig- 
ion as Hebrew is a.dead language. 

“The Rabbis have taken a wise course 
—they have added a new prop where a 
prop is most needed. Long ago this should 
have been done, and the benefit would have 
been sooner felt. As far back as 1881, the 
Jewish Messenger urged that women be al- 
lowed to hold the same voting privileges 
aus men. Had the advice been followed, new 
blood would have been infused into old 





She has latent talents | 





veins and fresh zeal into many a lukewarm 
meeting.” 
WANTED. 


Copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
June 5 are called for, and the edition is gj 
sold. Subscribers who do not file their pa- 
per will oblige us by sending spare copies 
of that date to Box 3638 P. O., Boston, or 
to this office. 

_ ~e-9-9—__—_—_—- 





HARRIET MARTINEAU’S STATUE, 


We learn from the Traveller that to the 
deep interest of Mrs. Maria Weston Chap- 
man, assisted by a few friends in sympa. 
thy with her, we owe the existence of this 
statue. The article goes on to say: 

‘*Mrs Chapman held that while the writ. 
ten records of lives perish, or are lost jp 
the obscurity of library shelves, the stone, 
which bears the memorable impress of 
features, will perhaps survive the chances 
of time and stand an inspiration and incep- 
tive to unseltish living to the generations 
that in long procession pass it by. It is 
needless to say that it was the desire to 
perpetuate in the world the example of 4 
life consecrated to all useful work, rather 
than that of glorifying a great iutellectual 
power, which stirred the hearts of Harriet 
Martineau’s friends to the building of her 
monument, in order that this memoria! 
should be permanently placed according 
to her wishes,” 

Mrs. Chapman formally gave it to Mias 
Whitney in a conveyance made three years 
before her death, the gift to take effect at 
that event. 

Mrs. Chapman died in July, 1885. Miss 
Whitney, having accepted the charge, 
called an informal meeting of those most 
interested, and who had been to some ex- 
tent associated with Mrs. Chapman; and 
in consultation with them, and with Mr, 
Jarves, of Rome, it was decided to offer 
the work to Wellesley College. 

Probably no better choice could have 
been made. ‘his college seems destined 
to broaden with the age and become one of 
the world's great centres of liberal learn- 
ing. And nothing certainly could have been 
more grateful to the heart of Harriet Mar- 
tineau than to know that her memory 
would mingle with the thoughts and as- 
pirations of young womanhood preparing 
in the quiet seclusion of New England 
hills for the great world’s activities. Then 
follow the letters in which the college 
warinly accepts the gift :— 

WELLESLEY, MAss., MAY 12, 1886. 
Mr. JAMES JACKSON JARVES: 

Dear Sir,—Permit us to express to you 
the pleasure it would give the trustees, 
students, and friends of Wellesley College 
to have the honor of possessing Miss Whit- 
ney’s fine portrait statue of Miss Marti- 
neau. 

We hope Miss Whitney will feel it to be 
the most appropriate place for this noble 
memorial of an intellectual, energetic, phi- 
lanthropie woman. 

This work of a woman.artist of whom 
America is justly proud will be an inspi: 
ration to the young women Wellesiey is 
training to fill so many important posi- 
tions all over the world. 

With great regard for Miss Whitney and 
yourself, tespectfully yours, 

(Signed) PAULINE A. DURANT, 
Secretary and Treasurer of W. C. 
ALICE E. FREEMAN, 
President of Wellesley College. 
The second letter reads thus :— 


WELLESLEY, May 12, 1886. 
MR. JAMES JACKSON JARVES: 

Dear Sir,—The statue will be well placed 
in the college amongst earnest youn, 
women from every State in the Unite 
States, from Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the sea, and those who go all 
over the world as teachers. 

We thank you for your kind expressions 
of interest, and your effort to secure this 
great work for Wellesley College. 

Yours respectfully and obliged, 
PAULINE A. DURANT. 


Oe 
FROM A CALIFORNIA SUBSCRIBER. 


SUISUN, CAL., MAy 25, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Please send me a copy of ‘**Counsel to 
Parents on the Moral Edueation of their 
Children in Relation to Sex.” 

I read your paper every week. My sis- 
ter takes it. We are strong woman's rights 
women, and are anxious fer the day to 
come when women can vote and we can 
have a voice in the government which we 
help to support. We pay taxes, and pret- 
ty heavy ones, too, but still we have no 
voice in the amount or expenditure of our 
taxes, or in any other public question. If 
women would only be alive to the good 
they might do, and stop clinging to 
broken reeds, as many do; if they would 
only be strong and womanly and sensible, 
live good, useful lives, and demand their 
right, because it is their right,—the good 
time might not be so far off, after all. 

In canvassing, last summer, I distributed 
many of your leaflets. I want the good 
work to go on, and am willing to do all [ 
ean for it. I want to vote; first, because 
it is my right; and second, because I want 
to help shut up saloons and houses of 
prostitution, and help to protect the inno- 
cent little girls and boys growing up al! 
around me. You are doing a noble work. 
May the good Father prosper you, and 
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eed the day when women shall have 
Mrs. N. BERRY. 
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yeW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE. 


s] 
their rights. 


New York, JUNE 5, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
League was held June 3 with Mrs. E. B. 
Grannis, 33 East ‘T'wenty-second Street. 
Mrs. L. D. Blake in the chair. 

After reports by the officers, an address 
was delivered by Hon. Wm. Clark, a resi- 
dent for thirty years past in Florence, 
Italy. He desires to establish a college in 
Florence, to which enterprise Mrs, Gar- 
field has given $100: In connection with 
it he would have « home as a protection to 
young women who go from this country 
to study. He discouraged women from 
going to Europe to study until they can 
be thus protected. 

A resolution asked Goy. Hill to sign the 
school bill allowing mothers with children 
attending school to vote at school meet- 
ings. Another one thanked Gen. George 
W. Wingate for his efforts while the bill 
was pending in the Senate. 

Rev. Dr. Deems, Mr. Willcox, Sr., Mrs. 
Dr. O'Leary, of Boston, Mrs. Lamb, author 
of the “History of New York,” Miss Fan- 
ny Barnes, president of the W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Marguerite Moore, and Mrs. Dr. 
Clemence 8S. Lozier spoke briefly. 

EMILY L. WAKEMAN, Cor. Sec. 
a ane 


WOMEN AS STENOGRAPHERS. 


A St. Louis merchant says, ‘*The female 
stenographer is the most successful evan- 
gelist of the age. Asa rule, all the ladies 
of this class are dignified, reserved, and 
possess not only good moral character, 
but an atmosphere of refinement and puri- 
ty that exerts a great influence in winning 
the respect of male associates. Already 
the several hundred girls who are writing 
shorthand and manipulating type-writers 
in the offices of St. Louis have wrought 
wonderful changes in the language and 
actions of the young men who surround 
them. One thing they do effectually is to 
suppress profanity. ‘There is no cursing 
or blasphemy in the offices where these 
ladies work. Miss —— went to work ina 
railroad office several weeks ago, where 
the clerks cursed, swore, and were obscene 
in their language to such an extent that it 
was thought well to advise the young lady 
of this fact. 
trial, anyhow, and went. I was surprised 
to learn that since Miss ——’s advent in 
that office not one single ‘cuss word’ has 
been heard, and the conversation is as 
pure as if it all fell from a chureh pulpit.’’ 
-eoe- 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE AND GRAND ARMY. 


So. LIANSON, JUNE 6, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At a meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
League held at the house of Mrs. Georgi- 
ana Luther, on Friday evening, May 23, it 
was suggested that some notice of woman’s 
work in the late rebellion would make a 
fitting addition to the programme arranged 
for Memorial Day services. ‘The question 
was fully discussed, the decision by vote 
being that a request be made by letter to 
Commander Edward Pendleton, of Theo- 
dore L. Bonney Post, G. A. R.. that a 
paper from the North American Review, by 
Anoa Ella Carroll, giving an account of 
the plan of the ‘'ennessee campaign made 
by her, be read. A letter was accordingly 
sent, and the request was cordially granted. 

The League takes this opportunity of 
thanking the Post for their gracious co- 
operation with the plan. At the same 
meeting it was also voted that a letter be 
sent to Mr. Miles Sampson, representative 
from this district, thanking him for his 
vote for woman suffrage in the Legislature 
this spring. C. F. JOSSELYN. 
~*or 


SUFFRAGE MEETING AT PEABODY. 


On the morning of Thursday, June 3, 
the rain came pouring down, and did not 
give promise of the very successful Con- 
vention which was held in the Congrega- 
tional Church at 2.30 and 7.30 P.M. At 
our first visit we were given but few 
words of encouragement; but we called 
upon nearly fifty people. We were re- 
minded of Anna Dickinson’s words, ‘**The 
world belongs to him who will take it.” 
The people ‘would like to hear the sub- 
ject presented.” ‘That is invariably the 
expression. 

Mrs. M. O. Stevens presided at the after- 
noon session. She is the president of the 
League. People from Danversport, Salem, 
and Beverly had come over. Dr. Sarah 
E. Sherman, Rev. E. C. Bolles, and Mrs. 
Fielder Israel, of salem, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, J. Y. Bergen, Miss M. J. Floyd, and 
Other speakers took part. Miss M. J. 
Floyd is the home missionary from the 
Congregational Church. She said she 
Owed her conversion to woman suffrage, to 
the W.C.'T. U. Miss Shaw said that in 
interest, the meeting was like a Methodist 
Class meeting. J. Y. Bergen, principal of 
the High School, presided in the evening. 


She said she would give it a’ 





Mr. Carney, graduate of Tufts College of 
°86, was the first speaker. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., and Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
followed. Rev. Fielder Israel closed the 
very impressive meeting. He urged the 
people of Peabody not to do like the judge 
of the Supreme Court who attended the 
immense gathering in Wilmington, Del., in 
early days, to hear Lucy Stone. Thejudge 
was converted, confessed it. but refused to 
give his sanction. ‘*Help the Woman Suf- 
frage League of Peabody,” he urged. The 
ministers and their wives and influential 
people of the town were present. We 
were cordially entertained by friends. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Bergen and 
Miss Floyd, the young women of the 


W. ©. 'T. U. decorated the church with 
flowers. ‘The members of the League pro- 


nounced the Convention a success. and 
promised that it should be the forerunner 
of a grand meeting in the fall. They will 
extend the work in Essex County next 


year. Cc. &. P. 
—_— oo 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN METHUEN. 


Sunday, June 6, 300 people were at the 
Town Hall, Methuen, at the first woman 
suflrage meeting ever held there. Mrs. F. 
H. Bailey presided. J. F. Emerson led 
the singing. Rev. Annie H. Shaw and 
Miss Pond made addresses. Many were 
converted. Before we went to Methuen 
we did not know of a friend there. We 
have come away with the hearty sympa- 
thy and cordial support of good friends, 
young and old. 

The speakers were entertained by Mrs. 
Albert Sweet and Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Homer and daughter. Cc. 8. P. 
nig 


SUFFRAGE MEETING AT TOPSFIELD. 


On Monday, June 7, a meeting was held 
in the ‘Town Hall of 'Topstield. The Con- 
gregational and Methodist ministers were 
upon the platform. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Wheat; 
Rev. L. 8S. Crawford presided. ‘These gen- 
tlemen asked for light upon “one of the 
irrepressible questions,” and said it had 
been given them. No meeting of the kind 
had ever before been held in Topsfield. 
Many pleasant interviews were had with 
representative people, twenty-five of whom 
seconded the *‘eall.” Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Herrick entertained the speakers in their 
beautiful home. Mr. and Mrs. J. Stan- 
wood did likewise. Mrs. J. Morgan, Mrs. 
Bailey, and John H. Towne, one of the 
selectmen, gave kindly assistance. Music 
was written for the occasion set to the air 
of **Pinafore.” It would have been laugh- 
able to have heard equal suffrage given to 
‘sour sisters and our cousins and our 
aunts.” Illness compelled a _ postpone- 
ment. but it is promised for a meeting in 
an adjoining district. C. 8. P. 

cihilbiilianammanaatnain 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN DORCHESTER. 


A fine audience filled Dorchester Hall at 
the meeting, last Monday evening, of the 
Boston Woman Suffrage League. Rev. 
Cc. R. Eliot, Rev. Louis A. Banks, H. B. 
Blackwell, A. H. Grimke, Hon. Hazard 
Stevens, and Lucy Stone were the speak- 
ers. Mrs. J. W. Smith made a report of 
the last meeting. Forty-two names were 
given as members of a Dorchester League. 
Rev. S.J. Barrows made a capital point, in 
a letter which appears elsewhere. 





re 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING AT ALLSTON. 


ALLSTON, JUNE 7, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The School Suffrage and Educational 
Club of Allston held a very pleasant 
meeting to-day at the house of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. 8S. W. Fuller, at No. 4 Gardner 
Street, Ward 25. A large number were 
present, and the subject, ‘‘What Can be 
Done for the Schools?” was introduced by 
Mrs. L. E. Hutchings, of Boston, followed 
by other ladies. The meeting was of an 
interesting character, and we expect to 
double our number of voters this year. 

5S. W. FULLER. 
—_—?-@-e—_—_—_—_—— 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

New York women have certainly reason 
to be proud of their legislative success 
this year. ‘The bill securing to mothers 
the right of school suffrage, that admit- 
ting women to the bar, and that raising 
“the age of consent” from ten to sixteen 
years have passed, and the ‘contagious 
disease” act is defeated. A creditable 
record, even if full suffrage was not se- 
cured. Of course all this has not been 
done without much hard work. But credit 
must also be given to the generous and 
just temper of the men who composed the 
Legislature. 

Under the ‘tage of consent” amendment, 
there have already been two convictions. 
One day Jast week, an elderly man was 
sent to the penitentiary for two years and 
a half because he had ‘‘abducted” a girl 
under sixteen, although it was shown that 
she had been for some time the inmate of 
a disreputable house. The judge very 





justly said that whatever the girl might 
be, the man should be punished for his 
conduct. 

Most of the leading men of the Legisla- 
ture regarded the ‘contagious diseases” 
act as an insult to the women of the State, 
and it was killed in committee. 

I had lately a pleasant chat with one of 
the best and most reliable of the rural 
members of the last Assembly. He said 
that the strength of our vote on the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill was a surprise to every 
one. A member who changed his vote in 
order to defeat the bill sat directly be- 
hind this gentleman, who. as he started 
up, said: 

**Don't do that! stick by your vote!" 

‘I can’t,” replied the member, excited- 
ly. ‘Jt will ruin me!” 

In this, however, the gentleman added 
that he thought he was mistaken; he him- 
self, since his return to his own district, 
very frequently met persons who com- 
mented on his action in voting for the suf- 
frage bill, but always favorably. He 
thinks there is a growing sentiment in its 
favor in all the rural districts. 

I am sorry to say that there seems to be 
a doubt whether the governor will affix 
his signature to the school suffrage bill 
mentioned above. Unexpected opposition 
has been developed on the part of some of 
the school officials. Letters received this 
morning cause me to hope that this oppo- 
sition may be withdrawn or overcome. 
But the friends throughout the State had 
better lose no time in writing letters to 
the governor urging him to give his sanc- 
tion to this small measure of justice. If 
the bill is not signed before June 19, it will 
fail, so that there will be still time for ac- 
tion after this meets the eyes of your 
readers. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St., N. Y., June 7, 1886. 

anes iii 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Livermore is recovering. 

Illinois suffragists will hold a suffrage 
sociable at the Sherman House, Chicago, 
June 15. 

Mrs. Kate ‘l'annatt Woods sailed for 
Europe on the Gallia, from Boston, Thurs- 
day, June 10. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has received a legacy of a thou- 
sand dollars. 

The California prohibitionists have re- 
fused to put a woman suffrage plank in 
their platform. 

The Vassar girls have elected Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale an honorary member of 
the class of 1886. 

A lady has contributed a woman suf- 
frage letter to the Moberly (Mo.) Head- 
light—a noteworthy thing in that conser- 
vative part of the Union. 

Miss Morgan, professor of mental and 
moral science in Wellesley College, sailed 
for Europe last week for a summer of 
much needed rest. 

Mrs. Axtell, who founded the School of 
Applied Science, in Cleveland. Ohio., in- 
tends, it is said, to bequeath to it her for- 
tune, amounting to $1,000,000. 

Theodore D. Weld will give a series of 
talks on dramatic art to the students of the 
Monroe Conservatory of Oratory, 36 Brom- 
field Street, during its summer session. 

Miss Huldah B. Loud gave the memorial 
address at Rockland on Decoration Day. 
Her words moved the audience to tears as 
well as applause. ‘The whole address is 
highly praised. 

It seems to be little known, that instruc- 
tion and board free for three months are 
given to learners at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association's School of House- 
servants, in this city. 

A lady has placed the sum of $200,000 in 
the hands of Rev. H. S. Hoffmann and Mr. 
C. M. Morton, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in West Philadelphia a divinity 
school for the Reformed Episcopal Church. 

The action of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, at Chadd’s Ford, Pa., some 
months ago, admitting ladies to perform 
the duties of vestrymen, has been sanc- 
tioned by the convention of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. 

The annual commencement of the Har- 
vard Collegiate Institute. at West Bridge- 
water, will be held June 16. Miss Helen 
Magill, the principal, will visit Europe 
this summer. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
others will address the graduates. 

Mrs. L. P. Thompson, of Boston, read 
a paper on ‘Industrial Education” be- 
fore the Dorchester Branch of the Moral 
Education Association, on Friday, June 
11, at 3 P. M., at the house of Mrs. Hol- 
brook, 1943 Dorchester Avenue, Dorches- 
ter. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall lately lectured 
on woman suffrage in Evansville, Ind., 
and the next day a society of 101 members, 
under the title of the ‘‘Equal Suffrage So- 
ciety of the First Congressional District of 
Indiana,” was formed. Among the officers 
are some of the most highly respected citi- 
zens of Evansville. 


| 
| 
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Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.......++++++++ $2 25 
© Whole * © Golt .cccccccccccccess 175 
Misses’ ee 6 6 Boned... ccccsssccvece 175 
os ee $6 OR ccccccccccccccese 150 
Children’s and Infants’ ......c0eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 75 





Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full plece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
4 jag al attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
= Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest mearure alec, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 


‘COMFORT AND HEALTH SECURED! 


RECLINING, lawn, hammock 


d combined. 
Strongly built and lasts for years, 
for the money. Sells at sight. 
one, 
pletely supplants the hammock. It 


in a hammock, 





KQUAL. Price, delivered in Boston, 85. 
ofthe world. Send two-cent stamp for circulars and 
tances must always accompany orders. 
Square, Boston. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


reclining position, avoiding the dizzy 


Foided compactly and sent by fre; 





» invalid and Steamer Chair 
Automatic and easily adjusted to any position, 


The most comfortable chair 


Every family and invalid requires 
Used at the house, steamer, sea side and lawn, and com 


gives the occupant an caay, 


, sick sensation experienced 
Has a straight forward and back motion, ia self 
propelling, and can be enjoyed all day with pleasure. 

of oak, finished in duck, and warranted safe and strong, 


It is built 
For these purposes it HAS NO 
ght or express to any part 


engravings. Agents wanted in every town. Remit- 


Address HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., Mason Building, Liberty 





All our readers will regret to learn that 
Chief-Justice Greene, of Washington ‘Ter- 
ritory, is said to be in danger of losing his 
eyesight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aaron M. Powell expect 
to sail by the Wisconsin, of the Guion Line, 
on the 15th inst., to attend the Internation- 
al Congress of the British and Continental 
Federation for the Abolition of the State- 
regulation of Vice, in London, June 28 to 
July 2. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Engle- 
wood, Ill. will celebrate July 4 as **Fore- 
mothers’ Day.” ‘The Rev. Olympia Brown 
and Mary Allen West have been engaged 
as speakers. ‘lhe ladies will send refresh- 
ments, and an interesting programme has 
been prepared. 

The Suffrage League of Nantucket, at its 
meeting last week, discussed the relation 
between suffrage and temperance, Apropos 
of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That municipal woman suffrage is a 
political necessity for home protection, a:d for 
the welfare of the State and Nation. 

Resolved, That the temperance reform is close- 
ly allied to, and its success inseparably connected 


with, the acquisition of municipal woman suf- 
frage. 


The meeting was one of the most inter- 
esting of the season. ; 

The governor and council of New Hamp- 
shire have received an application from 
Adelaide Cilley Waldron, the poetess of 
Farmington, asking for appointment as 
notary public. It was tabled to wait the 
opinion of Attorney-General Tappan as to 
whether a woman can be commissioned to 
that office under the State constitution. 


The fourteenth annual commencement 
of Swarthmore College will take place on 
the 15th inst., at Swarthmore, Pa. This 
excellent institution is a standing example 
of the advantages of co-education. Among 
the candidates for degrees are Helen Ger- | 
trude Johnson, of Muncy, Pa., Ellen Mer- 
rick, of Wrightstown, Pa., Martha Magill 
Watson, of Trenton, N. J., and Emma 
Sterling Bones, of New Brighton, N. Y. 


The fourth tract in the Philanthropist 
series is now ready. It is a synopsis of | 
Frances E. Willard’s address on ‘‘Social | 
Purity” before the Chicago Woman's | 
Christian Temperance Union, a powerful 
and impressive presentation of the subject, 
which called out much praise. Leaflet 
No. 4 may be ordered from The Philanthro- 
pist, P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
Price 20 cents per dozen, $1 per hundred. 


Mrs. Erminie A. Smith, president of the 
Jersey City Esthetic Society, died in Jer- 
sey City, N. J., June 9. Mrs. Smith was | 
a member of Sorosis, the New York His- | 
torical Society, and the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. In 
1880 she was employed by the Smithsonian 
Institute to investigate the folk-lore of the 
Iroquois Indians, and at the time of her 
death was still in the service of the Insti- 
tute. 

A lady teacher of Newport, R. I., con- | 
tributed to the Journal of Education a 
pleasant account of the ‘*Half-hour Club,” 
a society of teachers who united for the 
study of American literature, with such 
success that the club soon grew from | 
thirty-six to one hundred. It was agreed 
that each member should devote half an 
hour a day to home reading upon the as- 
signed subject; and the result has been | 
much pleasure and profit. 

Our staunch friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Erastus Granger celebrated their golden | 
wedding at 8 St. James Avenue, on Mon- 
day. June 7. The parlors were brilliant 
with many symbolical flowers and gifts. | 
Many eminent persons paid their respects 
to the beautiful and faithful couple, who 
are growing old so gracefully that Time 
has forgotten to take away their youth or | 
their usefulness, and that they are ‘‘in the | 
prime of life” seems likely to be said of | 
them for years to come. 


| will please you. 


Mrs. E. P. Collins, president of the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club, in reporting 
to the Club the annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, 
said that if ‘'empleton, the Boston corre- 
spondent of the Hartford Courant, had 
been there, and had seen the immense 
throng that packed the great hall from the 
galleries down, and heard the thunders of 
applause from the enthusiastic audience, 
he would not have written, as he once did 
to the Courant, that the movement for 


| Woman suffrage was “dying out.” 


The Congregationalist has discovered 
that the world moves. It says: ‘Some 
marked contrasts were brought to light at 
the meeting of the Woman's Board in this 
city last week. Half a century ago in 
‘Turkey it was considered a shame for a 
woman to read. ‘l'o-day two schools for 
girls in Constantinople have been estab- 
lished by the Sultan himself. Seventy 
years ago Harriet Newell went to India, 
to find the women shut up in zenanas, ig- 
norant and degraded. From the very 
place where she landed there came to this 
country, not long since, Madam Joshee, a 


highly educated Brahmin woman, to study 


medicine in the Woman's College at Phila- 
delphia. And who would have believed, 
even twenty years ago, that a high-caste 
Brahmin lady would address an audience 
of her own sex, in choice English, from a 
Boston pulpit, as was the case with Pun- 
dita Ramabai?”’ 





Tue reclining chair advertised by us possesses 
many advantages over the usual chairs adver- 
tised as “comfortable.” The cut does not clearly 
define the many uses which it affords, but the ad- 
vertisement explains enough to stimulate an ex- 
amination of it, at least. It will last years, and 
be as useful within doors as out. Ladies espec- 
ially will appreciate its siesta invitations, being 
superior to the hammock in position and ease. 
Send for circular, and do not buy any other until 
this has been seen. 


Tue Aberdeen parlor suit, advertised by 


| Messrs. Goldthwait Bros., is sold at a large dis- 


count. Suits of all prices, and an immense as- 


| sortment of furniture, arein stock, and the inspec- 


tion is always attended by the satisfaction of 


| finding “just what I wanted.” 











BOYS AND GIRLS ! ts iin 


| by buying one of the UNITED STATES FIRE- 


WORKS CO.’S $1 or $2 Assortments. 
Assortments from 5c, to $1, 
to any part of the country on receipt of price. 


18 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample elosets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station- 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 


They 
Sent 





| from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price, 


$5000 each. Terms easy. 
Address H,. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 


- GLOVES. 





‘MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received a four-button, embroidered 


Suede Glove ; Price $1, 
Six-button Mosquetaire Suede; Price 8 


THE 


ABERDEEN 


PARLOR SUIT in best im- 
Pe>, ported Sultan Plush, adapt- 
aw ed to modern houses in size 
“¥ and style, would sell quick- 
at $125 in Retail stores. 


PRICE, $95. 


Bargains in Antique Oak, Mahogany and Cherry 
Chamber Sets for Oash. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., Manufacturers, 


569 Washington Street, 
OPP, PRAY’S CARPET STORE. 
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THE MARSHES OF GLYNN. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER, 





Glooms of the live-oak, beautiful-braided and woven 

With intricate shades of the vines that, myriad-cloven, 

Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs,— 
Emerald twilights,— 
Virginal shy lights 

Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of 
vows, 

When lovers pass timidly down through the green 
colonnades 

Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 

Of the heavenly woods and glades, 

That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach within 

The wide sea marshes of Glynn ;— 


Beautiful glooma, soft dusks in the noon-day fire,— 

Wildwood privacics, closets of lone desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras 
of leaves,— 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul 
that grieves, 

Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through 
the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good ; — 


© braided duske of the oak and woven shades of the 
vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June-day long 
did shine 

Ye held me fast in your heart, and I held you fast 
in mine; 

But now when the noon is no more, and riot is rest, 

Aud the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of the 
Weat, 

And the slant yellow beam down the wood-aisle doth 
acem 

Like a lane into heaven that leads from a dream,— 

Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken the soul 
of the oak, 

And my heart is at ease from men, and the weari- 
some sound of the stroke 

Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 

And belief overmasters doubt, and | know that I 
know, 

And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass 
within, 

That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn 

Will work me no fear like the fear they have wrought 
me of yore 

When length was fatigue and when breadth was but 
bitterness sore, 

And when terror and shrinking and dreary unnam- 
able pain 

Drew over me out of the merciless miles of the plain,— 


Oh, now, unafraid, | am fain to face 

The vast sweet visage of space. 

‘To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am drawn, 

Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of 
the dawn, 

For a mete and a mark 
To the forest dark :— 
So: 

Affable live-oak, leaning low,— 

Thuse—with your favor—soft, with a reverent hand, 

(Not lightly touching your person, Lord of the land!) 

Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 

On the firm-packed sand, 

Free, 

By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 

Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shim- 
mering band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to 
the folds of the land. 

Inward and outward to northward and southward 
the beach-lines linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows 
the firm sweet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again 
sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim grey 
looping of light. 

And what if behind me to westward the wall of the 
woods stands high? 

The world lies east; how ample, the marsh and the 
sea and the sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, 
broad iu the blade, 

Green and all of a height, and unflecked with a light 


into 


or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main. 


Oh, what is abroad inthe marsh and the terminal sea? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 

From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of 
sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing- 
withholding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves 
to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and 
the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath 
mightily won 

God outof knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 

And sight out of blindness, and purity out of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I wil! build meanest on the greatness of God; 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh 
and the skies; 
By 80 mapy roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God; 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of 
Giynn. 


And the sea lends large, as the marsh; lo, out of his 
plenty the sea 

Pours fast; full soon the time of flood-tide must be. 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 

About and about through the intricate channels that 


flow 
Here and there, 


Every where, 
Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and 
the low-lying lanes, 
And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 
That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 
In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 
The creeks overflow ; a thousand rivulets run 
’Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh- 
grass stir; 
Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward 
whirr; 
Passeth, and allis still; and the currents cease to run; 
And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 
The tide ie in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his greatest height; 
And it is night. 
And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters 
of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men; 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forme that swim and the shapes that creep 
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Under the waters of sleep? 

And I would I could know what ewimmeth below 
when the tide comes In 

On the length and the breadth of the marvellous 
marehes of Glynn. 


or a 


POOR DEAR CHILD! 


BY JOHN STONE PARDEE. 





Picture me in broad-brimmed hat, 
Four years old and small at that, 
Out one sunny afternoon 
In the latter part of June, 
In a field of daisies. 


Bobbing round in childish glee, 
Chasing butterfly and bee, 
While the old folks in the shade 
Watched as in and out I played 
In the maze of daisies, 
I could see—they were so tall— 
Sky and daisics—that was all- 
So I raised a wailing cry; 
There they looked, and there was I 
Lost among the daisies! 
I have never since then known 
What it is to be alone 
Ae! was. Poor littl me! 
In that wide, green, white capped sea 
All engulfed in daisies 
—N. ). independent. 


“ef 


AN AMERICAN BRIDE. 

Why did Lord Verriner wander in strange 
and tropical climes, explore Japan and 
‘Timbuctoo, and attempt to cross the Him- 
alayas? ‘The noble earl only tried to get 
married onee, and iv the story of that wed- 
ding is contained the reason for his becom- 
ing such a distinguished traveller and grow- 
ing such a very long beard. 

Lord Verriner had been living a fast life 
ever since he came into his tithe and got 
hold of his property; and, at the time of 
which 1 am speaking, though the former 
necessarily remained intact, the latter was 
practically non-existent. He had borrow- 
ed from his bootmaker, his tailor, and his 
jewellers, atter having previously ex- 
hausted the patience and generosity of the 
Jews. Gambling, racing, and dissipation 
had, in fact, ruined him, But still his 
title and position had a marketable value; 
for his was one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families of England. But this 
marketable value was now only of one 
kind. ‘The Jews and the bootmakers would 
no longer listen to him, even though he 
was the handsomest man of his day, with 
the most perfect manners, and one of the 
pets of that small circle of society which 
sits up aloft like a party of cherubs, re- 














just over from the States for the London 


said, *‘Dear me! won't the girls at home 


garding scornfully the morals and man- 
ners of the respectable folks below. But 
in spite of the lost credit of Lord Verriner 
umong the money lenders, he was still a 
spoiled darling among women. And it 0c- 
eurred to him one day that here was his 
market. He must do the usual thing: 
marry money which wanted a title in ex- 
change. 

Thinking it over, he saw that most of his 
fellows who had succeeded in getting out 
of a similar predicament by these means 
had married American girls. ‘his, he 
thought, would be a tolerably easy thing 
to do. Englishwomen, he believed, re- 
quired more attention, and were less busi- 
ness-like and more sentimental in their 
matrimonial affairs. He decided to look 
out for an American. Verriner believed 
he understood women thoroughly. He 
was aun excellent actor, and could cloak 
himself with a gentle and profoundly def- 
erential manner, which was a great suc- 
cess among the women of his own social 
status. He preserved his intense languor 
always when in society, except in the 
smoking-room; for, as he well knew, it 
was safe. It prevented his ever getting 
into hot water. Underneath this quiet sur- 
fave a volcano blazed, and a very unpleas- 
ant volcano too. Verriner had the most 
frightful temper, which he was accustomed 
to let loose upon his servants, his horses 
and dogs. ‘The first left him; the last two 
showed their resentment in different ways. 
He was never safe from a bite in his own 
stables; and his dogs kept out of his sight. 

This was the man who, a month or two 
after he had made up his mind to do it, 
had discovered a new American beauty, 


season, with dollars and greenbacks 
enough to reinstate any ruined lord. Ver- 
riner thought her really very tolerable, 
aud was much amused by her independent 
and lively manner, which contrasted well 
with the profound languor he always 
maintained in her presence. His hand- 
some face, his intense quiet and repose, 
and the position he could give her, all 
pleased Hetty Leigh. And so, when Ver- 
riner lazily but respectfully proposed, 
Hetty accepted him with open and undis- 
guised delight. In fact, she clapped her 
hands as soon as the thing was done, and 
stare !"" 

Mrs. Leigh nearly fainted—as nearly as 
a wiry middle-aged American lady can— 
when she heard the good news. She had 
come over with one object: to marry her 
Hetty toa lord. And it was all arranged 
before the season was fairly begun. And 





Hetty’s husband was such a handsome, 





quiet man; and Hetty’s wedding would be 
the grandest event in the London season! 

It was all settled, and everything went 
merrily. Hetty and her mother were 
asked to all the best houses; the girl who 
was to be Lady Verriner must be royally 
entertained by everybody, even though a 
few of the women would have been glad 
to throw vitriol in her pretty, piquant 
face. Tlow Hetty dressed! Her toilettes 
alone were enough to make an envious 
woman hate her, even if she had not the 
additional and unpardonable privilege of 
being rich enough to pay for Lord Verri- 
ner to be always carrying her cloak and 
fan, and keeping out of the way of her 
train. 

Well, the time came for the wedding. 
It was at the very height of the season, 
and, as Mrs. Leigh had foreseen, it was to 
be one of its events. More than one great 
personage had promised to be present, in- 
cluding that very great Personage who 
gives the tone to Euglish society. The 
noble ones of the land were bidden to meet 
them. ‘The wedding presents were a sight 
indeed, and the list of them in the papers 
made the mouths of burglars water with 
longing. The trousseau was a wonder, 
too, and made sad the hearts of many great 
ladies. 

Verriner was wellcontent. If he had to 
be married at all, everything must be good 
form. And it promised to be so. He had 
taken the trouble to secure the presence of 
the great personages and the people whom 
they cared to meet. No other wedding of 
the season could hold a candle to his; he 
felt quite sure of that. He knew himself 
to be a superb creature, and he was pleased 
with Dame Fortune for showing her ap- 
preciation of the fact. 

The morning came, and when Verriner 
rose he felt nervous for the first time in 
his life. ‘here certainly is something 
very trying about a wedding morning, 
even to the most hardened. He ate no 
breakfast, but began at champagne before 
he dressed, and went on with it during the 
process. His best man, the young Marquis 
of Broadlands, came in to look after him. 
He found Verriner trembling; he had 
never done this on the morning of a duel, 
or after a night over the cards, or the 
moment before a race was run on which 
his all was staked. 

‘*What’s the matter, Verriner?” inquired 
the young marquis, in much amazement. 

‘Suppose the prince shouldn’t come!” 

“Oh, nonsense! he always keeps his 
word. Make haste, or we shall be late at 
the church.” 

Verriner drank another glass of cham- 
pagne, and they started. 

The church was already beginning to 
fill as a church only does fill on such ocea- 
sions as this, with the cream of the upper 
ten thousand. Verriner was pleased, for 
in his heart this apparent cynic was as 
vain as a schoolgirl. Soon after he ar- 
rived, the prince came; and at last ‘‘every 
one’ was there except the bride. 

The wedding-dress did not come home 
till the very last minute; and then it was 
found that the white silk lace with which 
the lovely little flower-adorned bodice was 
fastened had been left vut in the hurry. 
Hetty’s maid went off in a hansom to the 
milliner’s; and at last all was right, and 
the prettiest and brightest-eyed bride of 
the year was ready. And quite cool, too, 
though she was so late. For Hettv was a 
girl who never got fevered or flurried. 
She took life very easily, spite of her vi- 
vacity of manner. She resembled in some 
respects the little heroine of ‘he Mikado” 
who says, ‘*We're very wide awake, the 
moon and I.” 

Certainly she was late, and it was very 
shocking, considering what an august 
throng awaited her; but it could not be 
helped, and she thought Verriner valued 
her sufficiently to bear the trialin patience. 

But by the time the bride and her moth- 
er reached the church, Verriner had lost 
his head. He read the thing simply as an 
insult.put upon himself, and that before the 
only audience in the world he cared a 
straw for. He began to feel like a horse 
with the bit between his teeth when sharp 
spurs are struck in by an ignorant rider. 
Broadlands, who knew his temper, looked 
at his face and wondered what he would 
‘They were waiting in ambush in the 
At last there was « faint mur- 
mur; the bride had arrived. Verriner 
hurried round and reached the church- 
door just in time to eet her as she stepped 
into the porch. 


do. 
vestry. 


‘*How dare you put such an insult upon 
me?” he hissed into her ear—tyou, the 
daughter of a dirty oil merchant! By 
God, I'll make you pay for this when we 
get away!” 

Hetty looked straight into the face of 
this furious man, a face hideous with 
rage. No lady had ever seen such a look 
on his fave before. But he thought this 
girl was absolutely in his power now. No 
one heard what he said but herself; and 
it was all over in an instant. Broadlands 
seized his arm and led him away; and the 
bride was taken possession of by a stately- 
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looking American (like Hetty’s father, he, 
too, had struck oil) who was to give her 
away. 

Bride and bridegroom met again at the 
altar. Hetty looked quite cool, but her 
gray eyes were very pale; Verriner, by a 
tremendous histrionic effort, had recovered 
himself, and wore his usual soft languor. 
The ceremony went on, and everybody as- 
sumed the right expression. ‘The bride- 
groom was asked whether he would take 
this woman, etc.; he answered quietly 
but clearly, “I will.” When, however, 
the dignitary who officiated turned to Het- 
ty, and asked her the same question, an 
awful thing happened. Quite coolly, 
without apparent emotion, she replied,.*‘l 
will not!” 

Her high-pitched American’ voice pene- 


trated right through the church, and 
everybody heard the appalling words. 


The whole assemblage stood still as if 
petrified, for a moment; and then Mrs. 


Leigh broke the silence by rushing to her | 


daughter and seizing her arm. 

**Are you mad?” she whispered. 

**No,” answered Hetty quietly, but in 
those fearfully audible high-pitched tones, 
“I’m sane. I am not going to marry a 
man who, the moment he thinks he is 
sure of me, talks to me as if I were a ne- 
gro slave. He called my father a dirty 
oil merchant. No, thank you, sir,” turning 
to Verriner, ‘give your title and the rest 





———$. 


| grouped hundreds of negro and Indig 
| students; the men dressed in the regulg- 
| tion costume of the school, blue cloth 
uniforins; the women tastefully but sim. 
ply dressed in light calicoes or muslin. 

In the audience all shades of color ang 
all conditions of life were mingled. We 
sat near two old, gray-haired coloreg 
women who had doubtless come up from 
bondage into light; this must truly haye 
seemed to them a millennial day. We 
noted the effect of the exercises upon the 
Indian and colored students as shown by 
the expression of their faces. he stoj- 
cism of the one it may not be fair to vom. 
pare with the vivacity of the other, because 
of the barrier that Janguage opposes to 
the Indians’ understanding. When Susan 
La Flesche came forward to receive the 
gold medal, we noticed that their cordia] 
and hearty acelamations were joined to 
those of others. When Fire Cloud made an 
earnest little speech in his native tongue, 
their faces lighted up with approval. 

There is no need to comment upon the 
excellence of the singing. ‘Those who 
have heard the Hampton Jubilee Singers 
know how soul-inspiring is their tiusie, 
We had not expected to find the indians 
so appreciative of music. Many of them 
have good voices; they also have a great 
fondness for flowers. You see them going 
about with roses pinned to their waists 
and in their buttonholes. 

We went into the room where ‘one lit- 








of itto some meeker girl than lam. ‘To 
kuow all the best people does not make up 
for being bullied at home. Besides, when 
I do marry, I mean to marry a gentleman.” 

Every word of this speech was heard by 
everybody. Having finished it, Hetty 
curtsied to Verriner, and then swept down 
the central aisle, followed by her discom- | 
fited bridesmaids and her now weeping 
mother. People looked at her as she 
passed with mingled feelings; wonder, 
admiration, horror, awe. 

“What a devil of a girl!” said Broad- | 
lands to himself; ‘*I’d like to marry her, 
I declare!” 

But his attention was distracted by Ver- 
riner, who, having cast an agonized glance 
around, saw that the people were hiding 
their faces in their prayer-books and hand- 
kerchiefs, and that their shoulders shook. 
He fled through the vestry, Broadlands 
following him. 

What a murmur of talking and laughter 
rose from that distinguished congregation 
as it left the church and got into the long 
string of carriages which waited outside! 
There was no wedding breakfast; but 
there were the most delightful afternoon 
teas that day; for everybody who had 
been present had to relate the story to in- 
numerable friends. 

Verriner left town by the first train to 
Dover, and when he was next heard of 
had been living for some time in a very 
distant and very warm country. He was 
among savages, and his ferocity had earned 
him an enviable distinction in the most 
elevated circles. 

As for Hetty, she braved her mother’s 
tears and her friends’ reproaches without 
dismay. She was quite convinced she had 
done the right thing. And so were her 
friends when, in the first snows of winter, 
they were bidden to a grand country wed- 
ding, which made this ‘‘devil of a girl” 
the Marchioness of Broadlands.—Adapted 
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IMPRESSIONS OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

All of our days here correspond to that 
rare June day described by Lowell. The 
roses are in perfection. ‘To look out from 
our rose-environed cottage upon the com- 
munal playground of the school, with its 
flowers, green sward, and shade, and to 
note the antipodal races, negro and Indian, 
and both sexes mingling with good cheer 
in games of croquet, ball, and see-saw, 
one might believe the prophecy of the lion | 
and the lamb already fulfilled. That | 
which in theory would have been consid- | 
ered a dangerous, impossible experiment | 
25 years ago, now seems natural, and we 
marvel that a ‘century of shame” should | 
have been enacted by a civilized people 
before the experiment was made of re- 
ceiving these two races into the brother- 
hood of humanity. 

During the commencement exercises of 
the school we sat in the great auditorium, 
packed to its fullest capacity, with many 
outside unable to get in. It was an audi- 
ence composed of many distinguished 
men and women from various sections of 
the country. We listened to addresses 
from men and women of both races, which 
showed earnestness of purpose, unexcelled 
in any institution of learning. We saw an 
Indian girl carry off the gold medal as the 
leader in scholarship. It all seemed like a 
dream when the memories of other days 
in connection with these people were re- | 
called. 

It was indeed pleasant to behold on the 
sacred soil of Virginia one place where 
the color-line is obliterated. On that 
broad, elevated platform sat divines, law- 
yers, senators, und literati, where were | 


tle Indian girl” had launched her tiny 
bark upon the wave of civilization three 
weeks before, and there were bouquets of 
daisies and roses, and pictures, aud that 
which showed even a closer kinship of soul 
with her white-faced sisters—the sweet, 
tender love and pride of a young mother in 
her first baby. 

The Indians develop quite a talent for 
drawing, and their crude painting of pot- 
tery shows an idea of color. 

One is always desirous to know how the 
Indian pupils compare in ability and de- 
portment with their co-workers, the col- 
ored students. But itis difficult and un- 
fair to compare them; the one has a lan- 
guage in common with the instruction 
given, and has had more than a generation 
of contact with civilization, while the 
other has a language to learn, and no pre- 
conceived conception of his present envyir- 
onment. ‘The Indian responds much less 
readily to efforts made in his behalf; he 
often seems for a time quite indifferent to 
instruction, but after a relation of mutual 
confidence has been established between 
teacher and pupil, the teacher is rewarded 
by knowing that the ears and eyes of her 
pupil are open to see and hear and that the 
mind is receptive. As a rule, the full- 
blooded Indian gives more promise, intel- 
Jectually and morally, than the hybrid. 
There are some pupils here who in com- 
plexion and features give no evidence of 
having Indian blood in them. Among the 
colored students there are girls with pink 


and white complexions, with delicately 
cut features, and with light abundant 


hair. Were it not for the risk of atavism 
in case of marriage and offspring, there is 
no reason why they might not make a ¢a- 
reer for themselves where the fewest limi- 
tations would be set to their talent and en- 
deavor. 

The little cottages on the school-grounds, 
built for Indian families by the friends 
who are interested in furthering this edu- 
cational experiment, are very interesting. 
In one of these, Fire Cloud, a Sioux brave, 
his wife and four children live ahd all go 
to school. The opportunities that these 
cottages afford for home life, for the incul- 
cating of strict principles of order and 
neatness, will of itself be an important ed- 
ucation. 

There are many influences here which 
are paramount to the book-knowledge the 
students acquire. What a new and impor- 
tant lesson the young Indian braves get 
from contact with the conscientious and 
enthusiastic women who teach them! At 
first they are loth to put themselves ona 
social equality with the Indian girl, but 
this aversion gradually disappears, and 
the evening devoted to their social amuse- 
ment now finds them happily united in 
marching to music, in song, and in games. 

While the industries are well represented 
in the work necessary to the successful 
maintenance of a family of 641 students. 
such as the making and repairing of gar- 
ments and shoes, cooking their food and 
serving it, washing and ironing an aver- 
age of 7,000 pieces per week, sawing lum- 
ber, building and repairing, carrying on 
two farms, running a saw-mill, wood carv- 
ing, the decorating of pottery, printing, 
the making of tin ware and harnesses, the 
weaving of 12,000 pairs of woollen mittens 
annually; but with all of this, one feels 
that there is still great need of further op- 
portunities to fit students for a wider range 
in skilled labor. Comparatively few of 


| the students take part in manual labor, 


who expect to earn a living by that means 
when they leave school; they do it to help 
pay their expenses. This force of day- 
workers gets instruction in night schools. 
The majority of colored students, especial- 
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ae is no vocation, perhaps, that de- 
mand an especial love and fitness for the 
work as much as teaching. Among so 
many, not a few must be unsuited to the 
work who might excel if trained for man- 
yal occupations. What a grand opportu- 
nity there is here for an endowed training- 
school for domestic work in its broadest 
sense,—for training cooks, housekeepers, 
waiters, laundresses, children’s purses, 
with kindergarten instruction as a basis of 


their knowledge. Still another need might | 


well be supplied in this training depart- 
ment—that of skilled nurses for the sick. 
They are in demand every where, but espec- 


ially throughout the South, where there | 


are few hospitals, no training-schools, and 
few intelligently trained nurses. 

‘The sanitary care exercised over Hamp- 
ton Institute is excellent. If the health 
record of the students is not all that one 
may desire, the causes must not be charged 
to the school. Both races educated here 
have a predisposition to lung trouble; the 
great change in habits, especially of the 
indian, from a roaming, out-door life to 
indoor living and a sedentary occupation, 
must necessarily prove a trying ordeal to 
them. 

‘here has been less illness among the 
women than the men. While the Indian 
girls have conformed to civilized ways in 
dress, they have not adopted the habit so 
universal among the colored girls of re- 
ducing the waist by means of compression 
to its smallest capacity. ‘The barbaric style 
of wearing ear-rings is much more in vogue 
among the colored than the Indian girls. 

Nothing about the grounds and _ build- 
ings of Hampton Institute is more pleas- 
ing than the entire absence of tobacco- 
swoke and expectoration. Where is there 
another institution of learning in the land 
of which as much can be said? ‘Temper- 
ance from the highest plane is inculcated 
here, as are all the virtues, where one lis- 
tens to the line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, of this noble band of instructors at 
Hawpton Institute. The only sad impres- 
sion weearry away from this school is that 
the man who gave it being, and who has 
deyoted seventeen years of his life to the 
work, is still compelled to solicit aid to 
carry iton. After the success that has so 
gloriously crowned his labors, there should 
be such an inpouring of money into the 
school’s coffers, if not from private 
sources, then from Uncle Sam‘s hoarded 
millions, as should place him beyond 
thought of anything else than how to ap- 
propriate this trust for the furtherance of 
the ever-advancing interests of the school. 

Marky J. SAFFORD. 

Hampton, Va., May 27, 1886. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 





Mrs. 8S. C. Elliott, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
who was the efficient commissioner of 


woman's work at the World’s Exposi- | 
| her own terms. 


tion of 1884-85 at New Orleans, has been 
chosen president of the Woman's Christian 
Association of Lincoln, a new organization 
in that flourishing State. In her opening 
address, anticipating the form of work of 
the Association, she says: 

“It is proposed to establish evening 
schools where commercial arithmetic, 
stenography, writing, plain sewing, and 
dress-making may be taught. Ere long a 
self-sustaining school of domestic econo- 
my could be established as an outgrowth 
of this Association, and the Utopian dream 
of competent, trained servant-girls be 
materialized from the uneducated, foreign 
element upon whom we are dependent.” 

Mrs. Elliott suggests a training-school 
where the girls will receive diplomas upon 
graduation, which would stand in lieu of 
recommendations and references. The 
certiticates would be equivalent to the 
B. A. or A. M. when a young student ap- 
plies for the position of school-teacher in a 
country town. 

When girls are taught that it takes a draft 
upon brains to do housework, and that 
educated and cultured women are interest- 
ed in domestic economy and teach it in 
our colleges, housekeeping will not be 
Jooked upon as degrading. In this way 
character-building may be commenced by 
teach ng girls to estimate things at their 
real yalue. and not to be influenced by 
false notions cf gentility. 

eastnienebnicnigediaie eas 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The attorney general of Iowa in giving 
an opinion that the State Constitution de- 
bars women from voting in municipal 


elections, is obliged to resort to the trick | 


employed for the same purpose by a form- 
er attorney-general of New York. The 
lowa official cited, as authority, a lawyer's 
argument which the court decided to be 
wrong, and a remark by another court on 
& matter it was not trying. The New 
York opinion (L. W. Russell) cited books 
as authority which did not mention the 
subject at all. With the law on their side, 
they would not have needed thus to falsify. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


! 
the women, are fitting for teachers. | 

















The following *‘excerpt” from a sermon 
preached at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, Boston, Feb. 21, 1886, by the Rev. 
Father J. P. Bodfish, was printed and dis- 
tributed among the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature this spring, by the 
opponents of woman suffrage: 

Not that I would have woman step out 
of her sphere; the man is the natural pro- 
tector, the father, the law-giver, of his 
family; nor would I counsel wives to 
usurp the places of their husbands at the 
polls. I believe this to be one of the er- 


| rors of modern times, to try to unsex 
| woman, and take her from the high place 


she occupies, and drag her into the arena 
of public life. What has she to do there? 
We might as well try to drag down the 
angels to take part in the menial affairs of 
this world as to take woman from the 
high place she occupies in the family, 
where ‘t is her privilege and duty to guide, 


to counsel. and to instruct,—to lead that | 


family in the way of righteousness. It is 
but offering her a degradation; Almighty 
God never intended it. ‘lhe charm, the in- 
fluence of woman, is in that purity that 
comes from living in a sphere apart from 
us. God forbid that we should ever see 
the day that a man, a husband or a father, 
is to find his will opposed and thwarted at 
the polls by his daughter or his wife. 
Then farewell to that reverence which be- 
longs to the character of woman. 

She puts herself on an equal footing 
with man when she steps down from that 
place where every one regards her with 
reverence, and becomes unsexed by striv- 
ing to make laws which she cannot enforce, 
and taking upon herself duties for which 
she is altogether unfitted. 


- “ee - 


HOW TO WRITE FOR THE PAPERS. 


Lilian Whiting, in the Traveller, gives 
these good hints to young women who 
wish to become newspaper correspondents : 


Many are the questions asked by young 
writers as to the best means of securing 
press correspondence. These inquiries 
are especially numerous at this season 
when so many bright women who have a 
breezy, attractive style of writing, are 
about visiting summer resorts, and both 
the pleasure of the work and the little pin 
money it would bring, conspire to make 
them attempt newspaper letters. For the 
amateur writer it is always safest to send 
the letter itself. If the unknown young 
woman who is going to Campobello asks 
the editor of the Daily Connoisseur it he 
will engage letters from her and how much 
he will pay. the ninety-nine chances out 
of one hundred are that he will tell her 
he wouldn't pay ten cents a bushel for 
them, or even print them at less than ad- 
vertising rates. But let her use in this 
matter the graceful tact she knows so well 
how to apply to other affairs of her life, 
and send him from Campobello, some 
warm day, a letter full of spray and gea- 
foam and sunset breezes, a letter full of 
glancing brightness, and legend and story 
of rock and river, and he will rise to the 
occasion like a fish to bait. He will print 
it, and want another. But the unknown 
young woman who has registered a private 
purpose to succeed will not give him too 
many. Rather will she keep him ona 
moderately short allowance. And by-and- 
by she will “get her hand in” and make 
A managing editor is ¢ 
very malleable creature if only he is ap- 
proached aright. But the ability to write 
the letter, or the essay, or the story, is 
only one element of the successful contrib- 
utor. ‘That as a matter of course, but 
added to the talent for composition must 
be a thousand ecapacities,—a keen intuitive 
knowledge of what is available journalis- 
tic material; an eye for descriptive effects ; 


a subtle, pervading tact. whose possession | 


alone secures success, but which can never 
be acquired unless it be a gift of nature. 
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TRICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 


The Evening Record believes in the tricy- 
cle for women, and has found at least one 
woman who manages ingeniously to com- 
bine that agreeable exercise with the so- 
ciety of the husband and the care of her 
young son: 

Much has been said for and against tri- 
cycling for women. People who disap- 
prove of it say that it is bold and unfemi- 
nine, just as cavillers used to condemn 
skating when girls began going on the ice 
in this part of the world twenty-five years 
ago. People who like the three wheel 
seem to te certain that it is just as rational 
for a woman to ride a machine as to ride a 
pony, and it is certain that there isa charm 
and fascination in the self-propulsion 
which is comparable to no other form of 
exercise. A woman who rides is often 
asked if it is not hard work. Yes, at first, 
but those who persist in regular practice 
gain strength and courage, and there is at 
least one Boston woman who can do fifty 
miles a day with the same ease with which 
an ordinary rider can do fifteen or twenty. 
She came to the meet on a tandem with 
her husband, and with her five-year-old 
boy towed behind, riding in a little cart 
made purposely for an annex to the ma- 
chine that his parents ride. 








CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that | 


loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a _prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 








CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 
TEN LITTLE TOES. 





Baby is clad in his nightgown white, 
Pussy-cat purrs a soft good-night, 
And somebody tells, for somebody knows, 
The terrible tale of ten little toes. 

Right Foot, 
This toe took a small boy Sam 
Into the cupboard after the jam; 
This little toe said, “Oh, no, no;" 
This little toe was anxious to go; 
This little toe sald,“ "Tisn't quite right;"’ 
This tiny little toe curled out of sight. 

Left Foot, 

This big toe got suddenly snubbed ; 
This little toe got ruefully rubbed ; 
This little frightened toe cried out, ‘Bears! 
This little timid toe, “Run up stairs!” 
lbown came a jar with a loud slam! slam! 
This little tiny toe got all the jam. 


” 
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BABY TIGERS. 


In Forepaugh’s menagerie there are six 
as lithe and brightly marked tigers as any- 
body ever saw. One morning, at daylight, 
the keepers were surprised by an unusual 
commotion among the cat animals. ‘The 
men got out strong ropes, lassoes and nets, 
believing that some of the more formida- 
ble of the wild beasts were out of their 
dens. 

They approached the wide stairs with 
caution and entered the room. ‘The tiger 
den was a scene of flerce confusion, and 
the other animals shared the excitement. 
The men advanced to the front of the 
den, and were met with demonstrations 
ofanger. Lying close to the wall in one 
corner was a huge Bengal tiger, and at 
her side a pair of beautifully marked cubs, 
with eyes closed like a young kitten’s. 
With eyes of wonder the men gazed at the 
treasures which had been born during the 
night. Still they could not understand 
why all the wild beasts should seem so 
restless. One of the keepers, following 
the eye of a huge panther, shouted: 

‘Boys, look! One has got out and is on 
the floor!” One cub had crept through 
the bars of the cage and tumbled out, and 
wandered around until it had tired out and 
gone to sleep. When one of the men care- 
fully picked it up, it uttered a feeble cry. 
The scene that followed made those men, 
used to danger as they are, white with 
fear. The tigers bent the bars of their 
cages, and the lions roared in unison with 
the shrieks of the other animals. It was a 
little pandemonium, 

To attempt to put a cub through the bars 
into the cage from which it had fallen was 
certain death to whoever undertook it, for 
with their long forearms and their curved 
claws the tigers would have torn to shreds 
whatever had beenin reach. Finally one 
of the cooler-headed keepers took the little 
speckled, sightless beast, and climbing up 
the end of the den, opened a small hole 
left for ventilation and dropped the cause 
of all the trouble at the feet of its mother. 
She tenderly placed it beside her other off- 
spring, lay down herself, and in two min- 
utes the cunning-looking kitten was tak- 
ing its nourishment, and everything soon 
quieted down.— Philadelphia Times. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Smmmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. . 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” _ I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 


4. £4 


>) COFFEE 





Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


ombination Garments A Specialty 


nah D. Cheney. 





| hundred, at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
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CLEARER, 
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THINK FOR YOURSELF. “MEDICAL REGISTER. 
‘ou 

A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


~"' GOOD SENSE 
THOUSANDS :S'%. 
bf 3 ALL Fy 


Sold yl ing retail 
“sy Ps 


overebicn ’ 
FERRIS BROS, Manstactarers 






DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednerday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY,. 


COLLEGE OF _ 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 





“ 81 White St.. NEW YORK. and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
omic — paeeengaasennne oratory and Diasecting Room. 
FEES. 

For One Course of Lecturem.....+...-+eeeeee % 35.00 

For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

7 tion and in advance.......seeeeeeeees ecccce 225.00 

ere Fee (Yearly) ...escccccccsssess 5.00 

4 Jemonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 

No. 0 Hamilton Place, Boston. Graduation Fee..... . ’ PTYTTITMITITTT TTT TT 30. 0 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


Established 1874. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 


are made to order,and cut from ELECTRICIAN, 
measure in a style peculiar to Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
ourselves, aud are superior to DISEABEB8. 


all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a sclence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

_Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, yringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, @ith new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limalted number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco. 
holic and opium habitues, 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 


Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
More suf- . Pepperell, Masa, 


fragists can be made by the systematic 


distribution of Leaflets than by any other BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
instrumentality. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firet 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 





Ladics desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Bend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Bashford. North College Ave.and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1835, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 


Blake. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
— James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- | Winter Session opens Oct. lst.; ending May 25th, 


1885. Kaen Fg graded course, Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost al! tie 
| Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per | LY be ve in 
‘ aay M, D)., ® 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
| FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
: Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- | ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. | i od and be yp buildings and appar. 
Woman Suffrage Reseatial to a Trae Revablic atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 
en ta Pe pub, | EDWARD H; MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
WART » Pa. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. _— ~ renee 
curt 2* OF omens oy Coors =" Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
= t 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu by | ' 
8 0 ects, by The annual session commences about the first Tucs- 


Wm. I. Bowditch. | day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring t 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. | commences about March 1, and continues tom Sg 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 








15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. | 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by | 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 





I. Bowditch. | bid cogeeeate y admission, the course of study, 
: 8 . : and the requirements fos graduation full to ect 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman ena pe mt y equal to ccn 


Clarke. {. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 


For information or announcement, add Prf 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seorstary. -_ 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Ag 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Pb. D. 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, gr 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 


Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete, etc. 


MOST POPULAR 
LADIES’ MANUAL. 
















A Book 7 

forKvery “The very best book that and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 
can be put in the hands of a ee ets BA 

Woman. girl or woman.” 

Cloth, $200) Sampo RED CLOVER 


Morocco, 2.75/ AG E N Pages 
Very best terms to I @ Free. 
Supplemert to school Physiology. 
FOR GIRLS. Me . R. SHEPHERD. $1.06. 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 

Dr. W. F. EVANS. $1.50. Compiete 
PRIMITIVE instructions in the Philosophy | 
MIND-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure. | 

List of Books | 
Circulars of HEALTH Goods FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinoise 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full cullege course for women, with special and | 
reparatory courses, and courses of Mueic and Art. | 


Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 5 om State Oe i. 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- yHIS PAPE 8 °t bp gy 
meses mcy 0 essrsa. 


the N 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- tising Age: f M 
8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. W.W.AVERG SON, our anthorized agents 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posi- 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 


Mrs. E. P, DUFFIELD, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free, 





cation. 
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* OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
The meeting on Thursday morning, May 
opened with devotional exercises. 
Mrs. Rosa L. Segur. corresponding secre- 
tary. read her annual report. 


The report of the treasurer showed the 
total expenditures of the year to be $153.49, 
and the receipts, $234.31, leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $80.82. 

Mr. O. G. Peters, as auditor, reported 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
correc’. Mr Peters then introduced the 
following resolution, which was wired to 
the Assembly of the Knights of Labor in 
session at Cleveland: 


- 
ay 


Resolved, That we send greeting, that we rec- 
ognize in the Assembly of Knights of Labor, now 
being held at Cleveland, a legitimate effort to lift 
up a large and the most deserving part of human- 
ity in its workers, and we earnestly ask your As- 
sembly that you extend to women workers the 
privilege of organizing societies under your han- 
ner with equal rights to those of men; and fur- 
ther, that in promulgating your principles, you 
publish to the world that you recognize in the 
ballot for women as well as men the mightiest 
lever for the upbuilding of humanity. 

Marky P. Srvarco Fraser. 
Recording Secretary. 


Letters were read from Mrs. Anna B. 
Knight, Laramie, Wyoming ‘T'y.; Mrs. 
Janney, Columbus; Hon. Gideon Stewart, 
Norwalk; Mrs. Ellen 38. Fray, of the 
Rochester Women's Political Club, and 
others. ‘The following telegram was sub- 
mitted and sent to the Congress of Chris- 
tian Churches convened at Cleveland: 

“Recognizing the fact that women are the ma- 
jority of workers in the churches, we women, as- 
sembled in State Convention at Toledo, ask your 
hearty co-operation in securing the enfranchise- 
ment of women, thereby acknowledging and ex- 
tending their usefulness by giving them the most 
practical means to overcome the terribly prevalent 
wrongs of the age.” 


The resolutions which appeared in last 
week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL were adopted, 
except the fifth, for which was substituted 
the following: 


Resolved, That we extend our warm sympathy 
to the W. C. 'T. U. workers, and hail with delight 
their growing tendency to a unanimous claim for 
the ballot. ’ 

Mr. UO. G. Peters presented the following 
additional resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That while we recognize the great 
advantag- the ballot has been in the/hands of 
workingmen in obtaining protection from acci- 
dent and loss of life, by having State inspectors for 
our mines and manufactories and in being a help 
in ways too numerous to mention, we urge upon 
these same workingmen voters to advocate and 
work for woman suffrage, for the reason that it is 
right, and that it is possible that their wives, 
daughters, sisters, mothers, and perhaps their 
widows may need this same powerful weapon to 
help them in the battle for bread and comfortable 
existence. 

Mrs. Judge Cadwell, of Cleveland, of- 
fered a resolution of thanks to the rail- 
roads who have kindly given transporta- 
tion to this Convention at reduced rates, 
to the press of the city of Toledo and the 
gentlemanly reporters; to the trustees of 
this church; to Hon. Wm. P. Foulke, 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
trage Assoviation; to the elocutionists and 
singers, Mrs. H. D. Walbridge, Mrs. E. 
M. Irving, Mrs. Cole, Miss Baldwin and 
Mrs. N Coe Stewart; to the trustees 
of the Manual ‘Training School, and to the 
Chicago Jnter-Ocean, which had the pro- 
ceedings telegraphed xt its own expense, 
and to the Plain Dealer of Cleveland, 
which had done likewise. 

The following officers were elected: 


President — Mrs. Frances M. 
Painesville. 

Vice-Presidents — Ist, Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland; 2d, Mrs. D. W. Gage, Oberlin; 3d, 
Miss Anna C. Mott, Toledo; 4th, Dr. H. E. 
Warren, Elyria; 5th, Mrs. M. Call, Chillicothe. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. M. P. Spargo 
Fraser, Cleveland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Columbus. 

Seeregeeneang Secretary—Mrs. C. C. Swezey, 
Painesville. . 

Auditor—Mr. Wm. Tucker, Elyria. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Darius Cadwell 
and Mrs. S. M. Perkins, Cleveland; Mrs. Cole, 
Painesville; Mrs. Eliwell, Willoughby; Mr. and 
Mrs. O. G. Peters, Columbus; Mrs. Caswell, 
Geneva; Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, Toledo; Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Kirtland; Mrs. George Nichols, Elyria; 
Mrs. Darrow, Painesville; Mrs. A. E. Webster, 
Oberlin. 

The following delegates were appointed 
to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 


Casement, of 


can Woman Suffrage Association: Mrs. 
Frances M. Casement. Painesville; Mrs. 
Sarah M. Perkins, Cleveland. Alternates, 


Mrs. O. G. Peters and Mrs. Coit, Columbus. 

The following de‘egates were appointed 
to attend the annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Woman Suffrage Association: Mrs. W. 
P. Southworth, Cleveland; Mrs. R. L. 
Segur, Toledo. Alternates, Miss Anna C. 
Mott and Mrs. 8. R. L. Williams. ‘Toledo. 

Cleveland was chosen as the place for 
holding the next ‘annual Convention, and 
Mrs. Cadwell extended a hearty welcome 
to all who would come. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The first paper of the afternoon was 
**Roman Women in the Days of the Re- 
oo al by Mrs. Darius Cadwell, of Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs. Gage, of Oberlin, read a paper on 
**Woman’s Place in the Great Drama of 
Human Progress,’ which was favorably 
received. P j 

Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett, of Hudson, 
Mich., spoke on woman suffrage and tem- 
perance, and was much applaaded. 

Mrs. O. G. Peters, of Columbus. moved 
that a committee of three be appointed 
to confer with the logal committee re- 
garding the work of the Manual Training 
school. The chair appointed Mrs. Bissell, 
Toledo; Mrs Peters, Columbus; Mrs. 
N. Coe Stewart. 

Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood and Miss © A. 
Huling spcke in the interests of the Wom- 
an’s Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb. 

A resolution of thanks was offered by 
Mrs. Stewart, of Cleveland : ; 

The women of the Ohio State Woman Suffrage 
Association in attendance at this annual meeting, 
express their appreciation of and thanks for the 
generous and delightful hospitality extended to 
them by the women of Toledo. We recognize 





the liberal expenditure of time and labor in pre- 
paration and during the Convention as a glad 
contribution to the just cause which we represent, 
and pray that they may prove the promise: “He 
that deviseth liberal things, by liberal things shall 
he stand.” 

Mrs. Perkins moved that the minutes, 
including the president’s, mayor's and ad- 
dress of respouse, be sent out in pamphlet 
form. It was decided to have 1,000 printed. 

This concluded the work of the Conven- 


tion. 
ae —— -- 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, May 16, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The twelfth of May was Presentation 
Day at London University this vear. It 
is the great academic pageant of the sea- 
son, always interesting to behold, but it 
became doubly so since girl-graduates 
have formed part of the 
theatre of the University, which is imme- 
diately behind Burlington House (the 
Royal Academy), is always crowded to its 
utmost capacity with the parents and 
friends of the students, who assemble to 
receive their hardly-won diplomas,—passes 
into the higher grades of science and 
learning, and in many cases, to profes- 
sorial rank in the world. 

Women are on an equality with men in 
the University of London. Every year we 
have added numbers of them on Degree 
Day. In 1885 thirty women graduated. 
This year over forty appeared in the ac- 
ademic cap and gown to receive their dip- 
lomas. It is not often that the mother is 
in advance of the daughter-nation, as in 
the present instance. Having read lately 
in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL the replies of 
the overseers-elect of Harvard to the ques- 
tion of the admission of women to the 
schools of that universiry, [ could not but 
wish that they had been witnesses of the 
practical solution of the problem here. 

It is true, London University is only an 
examining body, and the students, who 
are non-residents, came up from affiliated 
colleges in all parts of the country to re- 
ceive their degrees. But Girton and Newn- 
ham, at Cambridge, Somerville Hall, at 
Oxford, and Queen Margaret’s College, at 
Glasgow, are virtually parts of the univer- 
sities at those places. As the last men- 
tioned is the youngest of our women’s 
colleges, | think you will be interested in 
its recent report: 

The annual meeting in connection with 
the Queen Margaret College, of Glasgow, 
was held in that institution yesterday af- 
ternoon, when Principal Caird occupied 
the chair. On the principal presenting the 
prizes gained by the pupils, Mr. James 
Grahame, one of the secretaries, read the 
third report of the Council of the College. 
The total number of matriculated = stu- 
dents was 260; and, in addition, 450 pupils 
were enrolled for the correspondence class- 
es, papers being sent, not only from all 
parts of Great Brirain, but also from 
France, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, Ger- 
many, Russia, Poland, Norway, Sweden, 
the West Indies, the United States, Egypt, 
South Africa, and the Mauritius. . The 
principal, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he had received a supplement- 
ary statement from Miss Galloway, one of 
the secretaries. It was to the effect that 
the College had made decided progress in 
the past year, that the students were more 
numerous and worked better than pre- 
viously. . . . In the present day the teach- 
ing profession had become rapidly extend- 
ed, and the teachers’ qualitications had 
risen with that extension, so that there 
were not only now very many more posi- 
tions than there used to be in which well- 
educated women might win an honorable 
independence, but the best of them were 
only got by those who had undergone a 
systematic training. Other professions and 
spheres of intellectual activity were be- 
ginning to be opened to women, but he 
confessed that there were some which, 
perhaps from antiquated prejudice, he 
should not like to see included in that cate- 
gory, notably those connected with the 
pulpit and the bar. (Laughter.) All he 
would say to the authorities of the institu- 
tion was, let them set themselves to pro- 
vide the necessary teaching, and the out- 
ward badge of recognition would sooner or 
later be sure to follow. (Applause.) ‘The 
following office-bearers for the ensuing 
year were elected: Vice-President, Mrs. 
Campbell, of ‘Tullichewan ; honorary treas- 
urers, Mrs. Charles Gairdner and Mrs. 
Campbell Douglass; honorary secretaries, 
Mr. James Grahame and Miss Galloway; 
and honorary secretary for the correspond- 
ence classes, Migs Macarthur. Mrs. Young, 
Professor Veitch, Professor Stewart, and 
Mr. J. A. Spens were appointed members 
of Council. 

Newnham College is ubout to be en- 
larged by the addition of a third hall of 
residence to hold fifty students. 

In Europe we preserve the continuity of 
history by retaining those survivals of the 
Middle Ages, —the scholastic gown and 
hood and their distinguishing colors. A 
border of these in silk on the black gown 
and hood marks the preliminary degree. 
In arts,ortheB A., itis brown; in science, 
pale yellow; in law, dark blue; in medi- 
cine, purple ‘The hoods of the masters of 
arts are wholly lined with silk, red or 
white, purple or blue, according to their 
colleges. But the most gorgeous robes are 
those of the professors who sit facing the 
president, Sir James Paget, vice Earl Gran- 
ville, this year. All doctors wear scarlet. 
gowns, but the silken lining of the hood 
varies with the science they represent. 

The only lady professor thus arrayed 


show. 


The | 


) 
was Mrs. Bryant. D. Se. 














In a searlet 
gown with straw-colored lining. she pre- 
sented the students from the North Lén- 
don College, where she teaches the higher 
mathematics. Miss Beale, the able presi- 
dent of Cheltenham College, presented ten 
of her pupils for B. A. degrees. ‘The ven- 
erable Miss Anna Swanwick, the famous 
Greek scholar, presented the girls from 
Bedford College, London. ‘The degree of 
Doctor of Music was granted for the first 
time by London University this year. It 
also will be open to women when they are 
qualified for it. 

In the afternoon, at St. ‘Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, the probationers of the Nightingale 
Nurses were addressed by Sir. Harry Ver- 
ner (brother-in-law of Miss Nightingale) 
and others, at their annual meeting. Also, 
the same afternoon, was held at 22 Berners 
Street, the annual meeting of the Society 
for the Employment of Women, similar to 
that presided over so ably by Mrs. Diaz, in 
your city. 

The report was encouraging. Women 
clerks and bookkeepers are increasingly 
employed, and the type-writing office, 
opened two years ago, is a complete suc- 
Here are scraps from some of the 
speeches, which I am sure will interest 
you: 


cess. 


‘Mr. Owen Roberts, in a few clear, 
genial remarks, pointed out that women 
would never be able to obtain their full 
rights, whether with regard to the work 
at the pit brow or to regulatien of shop 
hours, unless they had their representa- 
tives in Parliament. At the conclusion of 
his pointed remarks he handed over to 
Miss King a cheque for £25 in aid of the 
society, a gift from the City guild of 
which Mr. Roberts is a member. 

“Mrs. Bryant spoke next, and when 
Mrs. Bryant speaks it is always worth lis- 
tening to. She pleaded for technical edu- 
eation, and once more pointed out what 
has been pointed out times without num- 
ber, but what can never be said too often: 
Let girls be taught to take up their work 
in good earnest; let them not simply re- 
gard it as a pastime, as a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood till they get married; let 
teachers appeal to the higher instincts of 
girls, and the future generation will be a 
different one; let women see and feel the 
dignity of labor and the ignominy of idle- 
ness ; and let every mother remember that 
perhaps her daughter will be one of those 
that do not, cannot marry, considering 
that, as a former speaker pointed out, if 
every bachelor in London were to marry 
to-morrow, there would still be over 80.000 
single women left without partners. It is 
often said that girls at eighteen are far 
more advanced than boys at the same age. 
This is not so. Ifa girl is brought up 
reasonably, she is no more grown up at 
that age than a boy. Let only girls 
and boys be educated alike, and treated 
alike, and there will be no difference in 
their mental development. ‘The Rev. H. 
Mitchell, who has just arrived in London 
from Laneashire, on behalf of the women 
employed at the pit brow, made a few hu- 
morous remarks on the society employing 
men as speakers, and, after adding a few 
words with regard to the impending danger 
of women’s work being prohibited at the 
mines, handed round some photographs of 
his protégées just as they are when at their 
threatened work in the North.” 

The National Society for Woman Suf- 
frage has issued cards for three receptions 
at the offices, 29 Parliament 
Street. The first of these social and po- 
litico-conversational occasions tovk place 
last week, when there was a_ pleasant 
gathering of members and friends. ‘The 
Irish question has not yet reached its cru- 
cial point of the second reading in the 
House of Parliament, and the excitement 
which it causes there, as well as outside 
its walls, in the press and the public opin- 
ion of the country, those powers behind 
the throne of legislators, is so absorbing 
that the Woman Suffrage Bill cannot be 
brought forward, in spite of the majority 
in its favor in the present House of Com- 
mons, which argues so well for its suecess. 

The annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy is a large one this year, number- 
ing altogether 1425 works of art, to which 
210 women have contributed. There are 
several beautiful pictures, but, on the 
whole, the collection is not above the aver- 
age. ‘There are several other exhibitions 
to which women have also contributed, as, 
for instance, the Grosvenor Gallery, where 
sixty lady-artists are in evidence, the Suf- 
folk Street, British Artists’, the Water- 
Color Societies’ Galleries, and the New 
English Art Club at the Marlborough 
Gallery. This new art league has been 
formed for the purpose of laying before the 
public the results of their highest concep- 
tions of what art means, and how it should 
be followed. It has been formed as .a 
practical protest against the trades-union 
spirit of the Royal Academicians, and pre- 
vents the injustice and favoritism of their 
awards, 

The venerable Mary Howitt still for- 
wards to Good Words the recollections of 
her life, from Meran in the T'yrol, where 
she resides with her daughter. A new 
figure of beneticence has appeared there, 
who, aided by his wife, is doing pure char- 
ity. 

‘Hundreds of patients suffering from eye 
disease continue (writes a correspondent) 
to come to Meran to seek help from the fa- 
mous eye-physician, Prince Carl Theodor, 


Society's 








of Bavaria. Every day he receives for 
three or four hours, when anybody may 
call who suffers from eye-disease. He ex- 
amines and prescribes free of charge for 
all, and gives the poor, besides medicines, 
eyeglasses, bandages, etc. For patients 
who require a longer cure the prince has 
erected an establishment for clinical treat- 
ment, where those who come are cared for 
and treated free of charge. At all great 
operations, which he performs twice a 
week, he is assisted by his spouse, born 
Princess of Portugal. At a recent opera- 
tion, for example, she held the patient's 
head for three hours, although the blood 
from the operation saturated her clothing.” 
The woman suffrage cause (and many 
another reform) has lost a venerated and 
highly valued champion in the death, at 
the age of eighty-six, of Mr. Duncan Me- 
Laren, late member of Parliament for 
Edinburgh, the husband of one of the fore- 
most of our leaders in all questions that 
concern women,—Mrs. McLaren, née Pris- 
cilla Bright, to whom we owe our tender- 
est sympathy in her widowhood. It has 
truly been said of Mr. McLaren that dur- 
ing the whole of his long parliamentary 
career he gave especial attention and sup- 
port to all measures for the improvement 
of the laws relating to women. He voted 
with Mr. J. S. Mill on the first div- 
ision on woman suffrage in 1867, which 
may be said to have inaugurated the move- 
ment as a political question in this coun- 
try. Mr. MeLaren’s name was never ab- 
sent from any sueceeding vote till his re- 
tirement from Parliament in 1880. Edin- 
burgh did herself honor by the great pub- 
lic funeral awarded to her faithful and pa- 
triotic citizen, whose remains are laid in 
her midst in St. Cuthbert’s Churchyard. 
R. M. 





A CALL From THE CountTry.— Willow Brook 
Farm, Oxford, Maine, is again open to summer 
guests. We wrote about the pleasant advantages 
of this farm two years ago. It is under the same 
management of the ladies who then presided; we 
have never erred in our judgment and praises of 
its quiet and luxurious surroundings, excellent 
table, and true housewifely, generous and intelli- 
gent qualities of its mistresses. A friend now so- 
journing there writes, ‘Come now, for the June 
days were never more perfect than here among 
the Oxford hills. . . . In the sweet refreshing of 
each new morning we feel the earth grow young 
again and ourselves with it. This is indeed the 
land veritably flowing with milk and honey, with 
strawberries and cream, and various other early 
summer delights.” We echo these words as the 
sweet and wholesome truths involving the excel- 
lences of a lovely summer retreat. 8. Vv. 


Two brilliant and pleasing piano compositions, 
the “Mountain Spring” and “Dance Caprice,” 
composed by Carl Bohm, come to us from Oliver 
Ditson & Co. Also the spirited song ‘“An- 
choted!” in Bd, words by Samuel R. Cowan, 
M. A., music by Michael Watson; ‘Were La Bird 
of Air,” song for mezzo-soprano, by Fred Hiller. 


“THAT TIRED FEELING” from which you suffer 
so much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Moral Education Association with their 
invited friends are expected to meet at “Pine Cliif 
Cottage,”’ Dedham, the residence of Samuel &. 
Willson, Esq., at 10 o'clock, June 22, fora social day 
and basket picnic. Single fare 20 cents. A five-trip 
ticket for 75 cents. 


Summer Board.—A large room with board, in a 
private family, can be obtained by addressing Lock- 
box 103, Hingham, Mass. Boat or cars. ‘Terms moder- 
ate. 


Summer Board won a large and pleasant farm 
two miles from Amesbury, Mass. Vost-oftice, shade- 
trees, plenty of milk, eggs, berries and other fruit, 
vegetables, Sc. Just the place and surroundings for 
children; woods near by. Address Mrs. LEWELLA J. 
WoopmaNn, Amesbury, Mass., or Mrs. 8. V., this 
ottice. 


A lady desires a position as Congestion toa 
young lady, an aged person, or will take charge of an 
invalid and give massage treatment. No objection to 
travelling. Address R. 8. C., Woman's Journal 
Office. 


Buttonholes made in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 535 
Washington Street, Room 4. 


SAMPLE CAKE 
Cobb’s Complexion Soap with a Treatise on the Hair, 
Teeth and Skin, mailed for 8 cents in postage stamps. 
A. i. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 33 Batterymarch Bt., 
Boston, Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal! 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 








“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


NWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

h SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students ip Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German-- 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus. Applications for the fellowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date. 
For Program, address as above. 














JAMES PYLE'S 








me BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING“BLEACHING. 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfac 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AA™’*¥S PYLE, NEW YORK. 





LOUISBURG HOTEL, 


Ocean Spray, now open. Every facility for bx ating, 
bathing and fishing. » 
MRs. A, SACHSE, Proprietor. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
Seaside, or in the Social Circle, Ditson & Co,’ 
Music Books are an unfailing source of en. 
tertainment, 

Vocal. 

Minstrel Songs, Old and new......... 
College Songs (with new popular songs 50 
War Songs (Grand Army and Patriotic), 50 


Choice Vocal Duets.......-.... reeees 
American Ballad Coll’n....---.--. 50 

This last is a large sheet music size book, and all 
contain just the songs that make the time pass merrily 
in hotel parlors, boat rides and excursions, . 








For Piano. 
Piano Ciassics, Moderately dificult 


and very tasteful Piano Picces.............. 1.00 


For Summer Reading, there is nothing more de. 
lightfully fresh aud fascinating than 









The Letters of Mozart, (2 vols.). each....... 2! 
The Letters of Mendelssohn, (2 vols.), cach 1.50 
Beethoven's Letters 1.56 





aphical Roma 





Beethoven’s Biogt 
Mozart’s Romantic Biography 
The Soprano, « Musical Novel....... 0... .0000. 

These, with the various lives of the great tone mas. 
ters, are most valuable as well as interesting, and 
should be in every public library. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to OHN ©, HAYN#S & CO. “oston (oranch 
house of ©, Ditson & Co), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instrumeots, Strings, ant Trim- 
mings. 


LACTART (4 


MILK 


“ Lactart( 2: 

’ Aids digestion 
Curés Dyspepsia 

#~-Tones.the system 


° Twenty five av¢ifty 


AVERY LACTATE Co 
BOSTON MASS DSA 








LADIES — 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every tining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Kul s for measurement sen 
ree. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREEXWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 








Bottles hold DouBLE QuANTITY. 


For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 485 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CO., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street. 

And first-class dealers generally. 





Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
oe no filling of —_ while burners are lighted. 
orks quicker, bet- 

ter, cheaper than any CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not QUICK, SURE. 
heat the kitchen. X 

Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 


VAPOR STO 9 
146 High St., Boston, 






=) 





Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 4) TEMPLE PLAC E. 
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